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By  Alan  Chang 

Kung  Hsi  Fa  Tsai! 

This  is  the  Year  of  the  Dog,  the 
year  of  4680  on  the  Chinese  lunar 
calendar.  To  Chinese  people 
everywhere,  the  New  Year  festival 
will  be  the  last  word  in  colorful 
and  joyous  celebrations.  It  is  the 
most  important,  longest  and 
noisiest  of  all  Chinese  festivals, 
traditionally  lasting  one  month. 
All  other  Chinese  festivals  last  on¬ 
ly  one  day. 

Through  decades  of  cultural 
changes,  Chinese  New  Year  has 
been  shortened  again  and  again  by 
the  tempo  of  modern  times  and 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  work 
world.  In  cities  abroad,  the 
celebration  nowadays  ranges  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  ten  days;  but  in 
the  countryside,  it  often  spans 
three  to  four  weeks.  In  the  United 
States,  the  holiday  is  observed  by 
Chinese  communities  for  only  one 
to  three  days. 

Chinese  New  Year  begins  on  the 
day  of  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aqua¬ 
rius,  falling  between  January  21 
and  February  29  on  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  Traditionally,  however, 
the  Chinese  Lunar  New  Year  ar¬ 
rives  on  the  10th  day  of  the  12th 
moon. 

On  that  day,  businessmen  are 
the  first  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
They  close  their  accounts,  enter¬ 
tain  their  employees  and  offer  lib¬ 
ations  and  dishes  to  the  gods  to 
thank  them  for  a  prosperous  year. 
In  certain  parts  of  China,  where  I 
was  born  59  years  ago  in  Hunan 
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4680  -  The  Year  Of  The  Dog 


province,  an  employee  knows  he  is 
no  longer  wanted  whenjie  is  of¬ 
fered  rice  with  red  beans  during 
the  company  banquet.  He  usually 
stays  until  the  last  dish  is  served, 
thanks  his  boss,  picks  up  his  bags 
and  bonus  the  next  day  and  never 
comes  back. 

As  Chinese  New  Year  tradition 
goes,  personal  accounts  closed  on 
the  16th  day  of  the  preceding 
month  permits  the  collection  of 
outstanding  debts  up  until  New 
Year’s  Eve.  Sportsmanship  takes 
a  dim  view  of  anyone  trying  to 
collect  money  during  the  New 
Year  holiday  observances.  Thus 
men  deep  in  debt  often  try  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  sight  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  while  their  creditors 
may  be  seen  holding  a  lantern  and 
searching  everywhere  for  them. 

The  Year  of  the  Dog  comes 
every  twelve  years  (1910,  1922, 
1934,  1946,  1958,  1970,  1982). 
Bom  in  the  3rd  moon,  the  dog  is  a 
yang  animal  and  is  three  feet  high. 


Hunting  dogs  were  used  in  the 
past  to  repel  insects  considered 
poisonous  and  harmful  to 
humans. 

Qualities  of  the  dog  include 
loyalty,  honesty,  generosity,  a 
deep  sense  of  duty  and  justice,  the 
ability  to  guard  their  master’s 
secrets  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  others.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dog  sometimes  can  be  stubborn 
and  often  selfish. 

Numerous  stories  recount  the 
loyalty  of  the  dog.  One  legend  has 
it  that  Chu-Ko  K’O  of  the  state  of 
Wu  was  about  to  leave  his  house 
to  attend  court  assembly  when  his 
dog  bit  at  his  robe,  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  going  out.  After 
the  dog  repeated  its  attempt,  K’O 
ordered  the  dog  to  be  driven  off, 
and  thus  undeterred,  embarked 
on  his  journey  to  the  court.  K’O 
did  not  go  far  in  his  charriot 
before  he  was  overtaken  by 
disaster. 

Another  tale  tells  of  a  merchant 


who  had  gone  to  a  district  in 
Anhwei  to  trade  and  chartered  a 
boat  to  return  to  his  own  village. 
Upon  leaving,  he  saw  a  butcher  ty¬ 
ing  up  a  dog  for  slaughter.  He 
paid  the  butcher  double  his  asking 
price  and  took  the  dog  aboard. 
During  the  voyage,  the  boatman 
robbed  the  merchant,  wrapped  him 
up  in  a  blanket,  thrusted  him  into 
a  big  jar  and  threw  him  over¬ 
board.  Seeing  this,  the  dog  in¬ 
stantly  jumped  into  the  water  and 
directed  the  drifting  jar  to  shore. 
There  the  dog  appealed  for  help 
and  the  merchant  consequently 
was  saved.  Some  days  later,  the 
dog  pounced  upon  a  well-dressed 
man,  biting  at  his  throat.  When 
the  merchant  neared  to  investigate 
the  commotion,  he  recognized  the 
man  as  the  robber. 

During  the  period  of  warring 
states,  a  man  named  Li  Hsin — shun 
had  a  dog  called  Black  Dragon  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  One  day 
when  Li  was  returning  home 


from  a  convivial  party,  he  became 
so  inebriated  that  he  fell  dead 
asleep  on  a  clear  patch  among 
some  bushes.  It  so  happened  that 
at  about  the  same  time,  a  Man¬ 
darin  official  who  was  hunting  in 
the  vicinity  had  set  fire  to  the 
bushes.  Black  Dragon,  sensing  the 
peril,  ran  to  the  scene  to  try  to 
save  his  master.  To  moisten  the 
bushes  around  Li,  the  dog  ran  to 
and  from  a  nearby  stream,  wetting 
his  own  body  and  sprinkling 
what  water  there  was  on  the 
bushes.  Black  Dragon  became  so 
exhausted  he  finally  dropped  dead 
by  the  side  of  his  master.  Because 
the  bushes  had  been  moistened, 
the  fire  did  not  scorch  Li,  who 
eventually  woke  up  after  a  torren¬ 
tial  rain.  Li  was  surprised  and 
grieved  to  see  the  wet  dog  lying 
dead  by  his  side,  but  later  learned 
of  Black  Dragon’s  valiant  deed. 

As  the  Year  of  the  Dog,  1982 
promises  to  be  a  most  prosperous 
and  peaceful  year  for  all. 


New  Year's  Legends  And  Traditions 


By  Douglas  Sun 

The  celebration  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year  is  more  than  just  a  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  of  time;  it  is  a 
celebration  of  life  and  life’s  continui¬ 
ty.  In  China  the  New  Year  is  called 
chun  jie,  meaning  “spring  festival”. 
Spring  represents  rebirth  and  re¬ 
juvenation.  For  a  largely  agricultural 
people  the  coming  of  spring  is  an  im¬ 
portant  event,  for  then  the  sunshine 
and  its  warmth  end  the  darkness  and 
cold  of  winter,  bringing  life  back  to 
the  bitter  landscape.  More  than  that, 
it  represents  the  victory  against  a 
harsh  environment,  the  victorious 
struggle  to  hack  out  an  existence 
despite  the  threat  of  storm  and 
drought,  famine  and  pestilence.  It  is 
a  time  to  cherish  the  past  year,  and  to 
be  filled  with  hope  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  year,  and  the  next  one, 
and  the  next  one  into  eternity. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
festival,  there  are  many  traditions 
and  legends  that  have  started 
thousands  of  years  ago  and  persisted 
even  until  this  very  day.  On  the  24th 
day  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  God  of 
the  Hearth  returns  to  Heaven  to 
make  his  report  on  all  he  has  observ¬ 
ed  on  earth  to  the  Jade  Emperor. 
This  report  is  extremely  important, 
for  it  has  direct  bearing  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  or  lives  of  the  people  in  the 
household:  a  bad  report  means  bad 
luck.  Thus  on  the  24th  day,  all  that 
can  be  done  to  elicit  a  favorable 
report  is  done.  Offerings  of  sweets 
are  made,  to  bribe  the  god  at  best, 
and  to  glue  his  mouth  shut  at  worst. 
Wine  is  offered  in  hopes  of  getting 
him  drunk  enough  so  that  he  will  fall 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  his  report. 
After  the  offerings,  his  picture  is 
placed  in  a  palanquin  which  is  then 
burned.  It  is  said  that  the  higher  the 
ashes  fly  the  happier  the  god  is,  and 
the  better  the  report.  A  new  picture 
then  replaces  the  old  one.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Period  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals  (722-451  B.C.). 

Prints  of  the  Door  Gods  are 
pasted  on  the  main  door.  During  the 
Tang  Dynasty  (618-906  A.D.),  the 
Dragon  King  committed  an  offense 
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against  Heaven  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Jade  Emperor.  The 
Dragon  King  threw  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor  Taizong,  who 
promised  to  save  him.  However,  the 
Emperor  failed  in  this  task,  and  the 
Dragon  King  was  beheaded. 

That  night,  the  Dragon  went  to 
the  Emperor  in  a  dream,  throwing 
his  head  to  the  ground,  crying  “Give 
me  back  my  life!  I  shall  take  you  to 
the  Court  of  Yama,  King  of  Death, 
and  have  him  judge  this  case!”  This 
dream  occured  so  often  that  Taizong 
fell  ’ll  from  fear.  When  he  was  close 
to  death,  two  of  his  ministers  offered 
to  stand  guard.  The  Dragon  King 
never  went  near  the  Emporer  again, 
and  the  two  ministers  had  paintings 
of  themselves  made  so  that  Taizong 
always  had  protection.  This  custom 
spread  to  the  people  and  has  lasted  to 
this  day. 

Other  prints  of  gods  are  bought, 
too,  as  well  as  prints  of  heavenly  of¬ 
ficials  bearing  tidings  of  happiness, 
luck  and  prosperity,  and  couplets 
and  inscriptions  representing  wishes 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  customary 
to  buy  a  red  square  of  paper  with  the 
character  for  luck  printed  on  it  and 
to  hang  this  print  up-side-down,  for 
the  words  for  “to  arrive”  and  “up¬ 
side-down”  are  homonymous. 

Flowers,  too,  are  important, 
especially  plum  and  narcissus.  The 
plum  is  admired  because  it  blooms  in 
the  winter,  representing  the  ability  to 
blossom  and  flourish,  even  in  the 
harshest  conditions.  But  the  long¬ 
time  favorite  is  the  narcissus.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  poor  old  woman  who 
once  gave  a  beggar  a  bowl  of  rice.  As 
the  beggar  ate,  he  saw  the  old  woman 
begin  to  weep  silently.  When  he  ask¬ 
ed  her  why  she  was  crying,  she 
replied,  “That  is  my  last  bowl  of 
rice.”  The  beggar  was  so  touched  by 
the  woman’s  kindness  that  he  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  drowned 
himself  in  a  nearby  pond.  Suddenly, 
narcissus  flowers  began  to  grow  in  a 
profusion  around  the  old  woman’s 
house.  The  beggar  was  said  to  be  a 
god  travelling  incognito  and  repaid 
the  old  woman’s  generosity  with  the 
creamy  white,  delicately  fragrant 
blossoms. 

One  mainstay  of  the  New  Year 
celebration  is  mahjong,  which  begins 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  and  continues  with¬ 
out  interruption  through  the  day  un- 
til  firecrackers  and  fireworks 
Continued  on  page  4 


By  J.  Soon  Cho 

New  Year’s  is  one  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  holidays  in  the  year  in  Korea. 
The  other  is  the  Korean  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  in  September,  a  fall  harvest 
celebration.  Generally,  Koreans 
will  celebrate  the  New  Year  ac- 
coding  to  the  lunar  calendar,  on 
January  25  this  year. 

Korean  written  history  begins 
with  the  famous  Sil-la  Dynasty  in 
870  A.D.  To  Koreans,  the  New 
Year  represents  an  important  time; 
it  is  a  time  for  looking  back  and 
paying  respect  to  our  traditions 
and  to  our  family.  It  is  also  a  time 
of  sharing,  of  enjoying  bountiful 
and  specially-Rfepared  foods,  and 
for  the  children,  enjoying  special 
games. 

The  new  year  is  a  three-day 
celebration.  During  this  time, 
everyone  dresses  in  traditional, 
formal  Korean  attire.  For  the  girls, 
it  is  the  wearing  of  the  chima 
(Korean  long  skirt)  and  the 
chogore  (short  blouse  with  long 
sleeves,  usually  very  decorative 
and  elaborate).  The  boys  wear 
Pachi  chogore  (wide  pants  and 
short  vest). 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  the 
younger  people,  very  formally 
dressed,  go  to  visit  grandparents 
and  relatives .  T o  show  their  respect 
and  to  wish  the  elders  happy  new 
year,  the  young  will  bow  very  deep¬ 
ly  in  a  special  way.  From  a  standing 
position,  they  will  bow  with  their 
arms  akimbo,  bow  deeply,  begin  to 
kneel  until  they  are  down  onto  the 
floor  with  their  knees  and  head 
dropped.  The  boys  will  also  bow 
deeply,  differently  from  the  girls. 

On  these  special  visits  at  New 
Year’s,  the  older  relative  will  ex¬ 
change  good  wishes,  provide  to  the 
younger  words  of  wisdom,  counsel 
and  advice,  and  of  course,  share 
with  the  serving  of  a  variety  of 
foods. 

One  also  pays  respects  to  one’s 
ancestors  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
making  visits  to  the  cemeteries, 
burning  incense,  and  in  some  of 
the  more  traditional  families, 
plates  of  food  and  wine  will  be  set 
up  and  taken  to  the  graveyard .  One 
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pays  homage  to  the  memory  of 
one’s  deceased  relatives,  kneels 
and  remembers  the  good  things 
done  by  the  dead,  and  gives 
thanks.  One  prays  for  the  past  and 
for  the  New  Year  ahead. 

Food  is  an  important  part  of  the 
New  Year:  there  is  much  sharing  of 
specially  prepared  foods  for 
visitors,  for  relatives,  for 
neighbors,  for  passersby.  The 
types  of  food  served  is  special.  On 
New  Year’s,  one  serves  food  from 
the  mountain,  from  the  ocean  and 
from  the  fields.  For  example,  a 
typical  New  Year’s  dish  is  Dduck- 
Kook  a  rice  cake  soup  with  beef 
broth  (see  recipe  below).  Rice 
cake,  from  the  field,  is  a  staple  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Mung  beans 
with  rice  flour  and  red  beans  are 
also  served. 

Yook-gua  is  a  platter  of  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit  arranged  like  a 
pyramid  according  to  color  and 
shape  of  the  fruits.  It  is  usually 
beautifully  arranged  and  fruits  pil¬ 
ed  up  a  foot-tall.  The  six  fruits  are 
Korean  pear,  red  apple,  whole 
dates,  persimmons,  fresh 
chestnuts  and  gingko  nuts. 

From  the  mountain,  one  might 
select  naamool,  parboiled  or  fresh 
vegetables  served  in  a  spicy  sauce. 
These  vegetables  may  include 
ferns,  bluebell  flower  root  or  soy 
beans. 

A  varitey  of  pancakes  might  be 
served,  such  as  Sen-chun  chon 
made  from  fish  fillet  or  chok,  pan¬ 
cakes  made  from  meat,  fish  and 
vegetables,  served  with  dipping 
sauce. 

For  the  children,  there  are 
special  New  Year’s  games,  such  as 
Yoot,  a  unique  Korean  game  of 
chance  using  half-round  sticks  as 
dice.  It  is  a  game  both  of  chance 
and  clever  strategy  in  moving 
pieces  on  a  scoreboard.  Kite  flying 
is  another  important  activity  for 
children.  All  kites  are  homemade 
using  rice  paper  and  bamboo 
sticks.  For  girls,  there  is  an  indoor, 
jumping  see-saw  game.  For  girls  of 
the  old,  traditional  background, 
they  are  kept  indoors  and  always 
chaperoned.  As  one  jumps  higher 
and  higher  in  the  see-saw,  one  tries 
to  peer  over  the  garden 
walls. ..perhaps  to  see  a  handsome 
young  man,  usually  hidden  from 
sight. 

At  New  Year’s,  some  of  the  im- 
Continued  on  page  4 


Sampan  Cover  - 

Artist  Combines  Northern  Southern  Schools 


Sheng-Chia  Sun  Lee,  whose 
brush  paintings  appear  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  of  SAMPAN,  is 
a  native  of  Pung-Lai,  Shantung, 
China  and  a  graduate  of  Peking 
Fu-Jen  University. 

She  has  studied  Chinese  land¬ 
scaping,  flowers  and  birds  with 
two  of  China’s  great  contemporary 
painters:  the  late  Professor  Pu- 
Hsin  Yu,  uncle  of  the  Manchurian 
emperor  (Ching  Dynasty)  and  Pro¬ 


fessor  Huang  Chun-Pi,  perhaps 
China’s  most  famous  living 
master. 

Lee  combines  methods  of  the 
traditional  northern  and  southern 
schools  in  a  forceful  and  beautiful 
style  of  her  own. 

She  currently  teaches  painting  at 
MIT  and  has  had  her  works  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Boston,  Maine  and 
Taiwan. 


Happy  New  Year 

Sponsor  of  the  Month 

Monitor  Security  Systems 

24  Hour  Alarm  and  Guard 

85  Essex  Street  Boston,  MA 
Telephone:  451-01 87 
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From  the  fall  of  1970  to  the  spring 
of  1976,  my  Japanese  wife  and  I  lived 
in  the  Zaimokuza  fishing  village  sec¬ 
tion  of  Kamakura,  the  13th  century 
capital  of  Japan  located  30  miles 
south  of  Tokyo  on  Sagami  Bay.  This 
account  is  based  on  the  many 
wonderful  New  Years  we  celebrated 
there 

Like  so  many  things  that  have 
entered  the  Japanese  culture,  the 
New  Year’s  celebration  came  from 
China  long  ago  and  has  been 
modified  over  the  years  into 
something  uniquely  Japanese. 
However,  both  cultures  still  name 
each  year  for  one  of  the  twelve 
animals  of  the  Asian  zodiac.  1982 
will  be  the  Year  of  the  Dog  foi;  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  alike.  But 
Japanese  New  Year  has  already 
come  on  January  1st  of  the  Western 
calendar.  Chinese  New  Year,  still 
figured  by  the  lunar  calendar,  does 
not  come  until  January  25th. 

Two  major  influences  give  the 
Japanese  New  Year  their  special 
quality  of  depth,  detail  and  intensity. 
First,  many  of  the  ceremonies 
themselves  have  their  roots  in 
Japan’s  native  religion,  Shinto,  or 
“the  way  of  the  gods”.  Second,  a 
year  is  not  considered  an  anonymous 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  time.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  passing  of  the  seasons— 
spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter — are  observed  and  celebrated 
in  many  ways.  One  year  becomes,  in 
a  sense,  a  complete  lifetime,  a 
distinct  totality  with  a  character  all 
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The  first  sign  of  New  Year’s  ap¬ 
pears  in  November  at  an  old  festival 
still  held  in  Tokyo,  Tori-no-Ich,  or 
“Rake  Fair”.  Here  you  buy  short- 
handled  bamboo  rakes  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  good  luck  symbols. 
The  meaning?  Why  to  rake  in  the 
money,  of  course. 

Then  in  December  comes  Oseibo, 
the  year-end  gift-giving  season.  This 
is  a  mechanism  to  cancel  out  social 
obligations  and  indebtedness,  both 
solemn  responsibilities  in  Japan. 
And  now  is  the  time  for  bonenkai, 
literally  “forget-the-year  parties”, 
which  are  held  by  all  sorts  of  groups 
and  associations  from  the  accoun¬ 
ting  department  of  an  advertising 
company  to  the  membership  of  a 
judo  club.  During  this  time,  you  may 
attend  as  many  as  two  or  three 
bonenkai,  all  happy  affairs  with  lots 
to  eat  and  even  more  to  drink. 

If  possible,  all  outstanding  debts 
should  be  paid  and  promises  fulfilled 
before  the  new  year.  Give  the  house  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Throw  away  the 
ratty  and  tatty.  Start  shopping  for 
shimekazari,  the  Shinto-good  luck 
decoration  you  will  want  to  hang 
outside  and  inside  your  house. 

The  last  day  of  any  month  is  called 
misoka.  The  last  day  of  the  year  is 
Ohmisoka,  or  “The  Big  Absolute 
Last”.  Everyone  is  racing  around 
hell-bent  to  finish  all  those  special 
preparations  by  midnight.  Beauty 
parlors  and  barbershops  stay  open 
late.  Food  and  liquor  stores  tend  to 
last-minute  shoppers. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  government- 
run  broadcasting  station  N.H.K.  will 
begin  its  annual  Ohmisoka  TV 
Talent  Marathon,  featuring  all  the 
year’s  leading  stars  of  the  stage, 
screen  and  television.  But  my  wife 
and  1  prefer  the  outdoors,  so  we  don 
our  warmest  kimonos  and  walk 
through  the  almost  deserted  streets 
to  nearby  Komyoji  Temple  where  a 
crowd  is  gathering  for  the  beautiful 
Buddhist  ceremony,  Joya  no 
Kane, oi  “The  Bells  of  New  Year’s 
Eve,”  in  which  the  108  sins  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  scripture  are  rung  off  the 
books. 

A  Japanese  temple  bell  is  hung  in 
its  own  separate  tower  and  struck 
from  the  outside  by  a  heavy  wooden 
pole  slung  horizontally  by  big  ropes 
from  the  tower’s  beams.  At  Joya  no 
Kane,  six  people  mount  to  the  tower 
platform,  seize  six  smaller  ropes 
hanging  from  the  pole’s  head  (or¬ 
dinarily  there  is  only  one)  and  begin 
to  swing  the  pole  back  and  forth  in 
unison.  With  each  strike  of  the  big 
bronze  bell  another  sin  is  blown 
away  and  another  group  of  family, 
friends  and  neighbors  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  man  the  ropes. 
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Afterwards,  we  stand  awhile  in  the 
temple  compound  drinking  hot 
sweet  sake  by  the  light  of  tall  iron 
braziers  filled  with  blazing  faggots. 
Then  we  wander  home  along  the 
beach,  the  sound  of  waves  on  our 
left,  the  soft  resonant  boom  of  the 
bell  at  our  backs.  Before  bed,  we  eat 
steaming  bowls  of  Toshi-koshi 
Soba,  literally  “cross-from-one- 
year-to-another”  noodles. 

At  midnight  I  have  the  feeling  the 
world  has  quietly  stopped  spinning. 
There  is  an  awesome  moment  of  ab¬ 
solute  stillness  and  silence.  And  then 
the  spinning  begins  again  and  with  it, 
a  new  year  is  bom. 

Gome  to  our  house  on  Ganjitsu, 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  along 
silent  empty  streets.  Before  each 
house  flutters  a  tiny  flag  emblazoned 
with  a  red  sun  on  a  white  field,  the  Hi 
no  Maru,  the  national  flag  of  Japan. 
You  may  meet  a  few  people  along 
the  way.  Some  stayed  up  to  greet  the 
first  sun  rising  on  the  New  Year. 
Others  are  on  their  way  to  the  beach 
to  fly  rectangular  kites  painted  with 
samurai  heroes  on  Hatsu-Kaze,  the 
first  wind  of  the  first  day  blowing 
from  Mt.  Fuji  across  Sagami  Bay. 

Notice  the  decorations  on  both 
sides  of  our  gate,  the  Kadomatsu,  or 
“gate  pine,”  which  is  composed  of  a 
pine  bough  and  three  lengths  of 
green  bamboo  handsomely  bound 
together  with  rice  straw.  The 
evergreen  pine  is  for  long  life,  the 
bamboo  for  grace  and  truth.  On  the 
door  hangs  another  decoration — a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  unusual 
objects  which  include  an  orange,  a 
large  shrimp  or  small  lobster, 
seaweed,  ferns  and  a  thick  straw  rope 
with  strangely  shaped  streamers.  All 
symbolize  good  luck. 

Friends  have  come  for  luncheon 
and  after  more  cold  treats  and  plenty 
of  hot  sake  (we  are  cheating)  we  stag¬ 
ger  forth  in  our  best  kimono  to  pay 
our  Hatsumode,  first  visit  to 
Hachiman,  one  of  Japan’s  oldest 
and  most  famous  Shinto  shrines. 
Thousands  are  there  before  us.  Since 
midnight  they  have  been  swarming 
down  from  Tokyo.  We  join  the  huge 
good-natured  crowd  inching  its  way 
towards  the  shrine.  More  men  are 
wearing  kimonos  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year,  but  thousands  of 
Japanese  men  do  not  even  own  a 
kimono  any  more. 

Finally  we  are  climbing  the  long 
stone  steps,  passing  the  100-year-old 
ginkgo  tree,  to  stand  before  the  main 
shrine  building,  hurl  our  100-yen 
coin  into  the  huge  offering  box,  clap 
our  hands  twice  to  get  God’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  offer  a  New  Year’s  prayer. 
We  then  buy  sacred  New  Year’s  ar¬ 
rows  to  guard  against  lurking  devils 
and  ema,  wodden  votive  tablets  with 
the  year’s  animal  painted  on  one  side 
and  a  blank  on  the  other  where  we 
can  write  a  resolution  or  dedication, 
and  hang  our  ema  with  hundreds  of 
others  on  a  special  rack  at  the  shrine. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  tradi¬ 
tionally  is  spent  close  to  home  with 
close  friends  and  relatives.  But  on 
the  next  two  days  you  can  visit  fur¬ 
ther  afield.  To  every  acquaintance 
you  meet  for  the  first  time,  you  give 
the  New  Year’s  greeting  “Akema- 
shite  Omedeto.  ”  literally,  “The  day 
has  dawned.  Congratulations!” 

Slowly,  stores  begin  to  open.  On 
the  fourth  day,  many  big  company 
offices  open  for  a  ceremonial  half 
day  of  greetings  and  toasts.  Women 
come  clad  in  kimonos,  briefly 
lighting  up  the  drab  streets  of  Tokyo 
with  the  illusion  of  beautiful  bright 
bunches  of  gliding  bouquets.  Com¬ 
pany  officials  pay  New  Year’s  calls 
on  important  clients,  exchanging 
toasts  until  they  can  hardly 
stand — all  in  the  line  of  duty,  all 
perfectly  excusable. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  New 
Year,  we  drink  a  rice  broth  contain¬ 
ing  nanakusa,  seven  special  herbs 
and  vegetables  that  strengthen  us  for 
the  cold  months  ahead  and  ensure 
good  health  for  the  entire  year.  On 
the  tenth  day,  we  take  down  the 
decorations  and  either  bum  them  or 
throw  them  in  a  river.  Then  we  cut 
up  the  kagami  mochi  on  the  sacred 
tray  and  eat  it  in  hot  soup.  Those 
who  are  very  traditional  will  heat  the 
soup  over  the  burning  decorations. 

Intense,  complex,  harmonzing  the 
dreams  of  the  human  heart  with  the 
realities  of  nature,  Japanese  New 
Year  is  the  most  charming  and  at  the 
same  time  deeply  moving  celebration 
I  know,  meaning  more  to  me  now 
than  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
rolled  into  one. 


By  Dang  Pham 

Thang  Gieng  an  Tet  on  nha. 
This  literally  means:  The  first 
month  to  “eat  Tet”  at  home.  Here 
the  Vietnamese  are  using  the 
phrase  “eat  Tet”  very  well.  When 
speaking  of  Tet,  one  should  speak 
of  the  eating,  drinking  and  joyous 
feasting.  When  speaking  of  Tet, 
one  should  speak  of  the 
rectangular-shaped  rice  pie  of  the 
North  and  the  cylindrical  one  of 
the  South.  When  speaking  of  Tet, 
one  should  speak  of  the  three  or 
more  days  of  visiting  and  celebra¬ 
tion. 

With  Tet  every  activity  comes  to 
a  halt,  every  sorrow  is  set  aside. 
One  knows  but  one  thing:  Be 
merry  and  enjoy,  inaugurate  the 
new  year  with  feasting  and  amuse¬ 
ment  so  that  through  the  year  there 
will  be  sufficiency,  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

To  recall  Tet,  one  has  to  recall  a 
pair  of  traditional  verses: 

Bacon,  onion  pickles,  red  scrolls, 

The  Bamboo  Pole, 

The  f  irecrackers  and 

The  green  rice  pie. 

No  one  knows  when  Tet,  the 
Vietnamese  lunar  new  year 
celebration,  came  into  existence. 
One  can  remember  the  Tran  tet,  Ly 
tet  and  Letet.  So  it  may  well  be  that 
Tet  originated  during  the  Ly 
dynasty  (1010-1224  A.D.)  when 
Chinese  customs  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  Vietnam.  For 
milleniums,  the  Vietnamese  have 
considered  Tet  the  most  solemn 
festival  of  the  year  On  the  evening 
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welcome  the  new  year  in  at  midnight. 
This  game,  which  requires  four 
players,  is  played  with  tiles,  thirteen 
to  a  hand,  and  combines  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  gin  rummy  with  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  bridge  and  the  excitement  of 
poker. 

Another  game  that  can  involve 
several  people  is  pai  jiou,  a  kind  of 
modified  blackjack,  but  much  more 
complicated.  Each  person  is  given 
two  tiles,  and  the  combination  of  the 
symbols  on  the  tiles  are  given  values. 
Each  person  compares  his  combina¬ 
tion  to  the  dealer’s.  This  game,  in 
contrast  to  serious  and  quiet  mah¬ 
jong,  is  loud  and  biosterous,  with 
lots  of  hollering  and  shouting  and 
laughing.  A  custom  for  the  New 
Year  is  for  members  of  the  older 
generation  to  give  children  money  in 
red  packets  stamped  with  gold  in¬ 
scriptions.  This  money,  called  yasui 
qian,  is  received  only  after  a  respect¬ 
ful  kowtow  and  is  then  quickly 
gambled  away  on  the  pai  jiou  table. 

I  f  New  Year  without  mahjong  and 
pai  jiou  is  boring,  it  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  sacrilegious  without  food.  It 
is  often  said  that  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  eats  to  live,  the  Chinese  live  to 
eat.  Thus,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
one  tradition  of  the  New  Year  cele¬ 
bration  that  has  existed  the  longest 
and  is  carried  out  with  the  most  gusto 
is  the  food.  It  would  be  flat  heresy 
even  to  consider  celebrating  Chinese 
New  Year  without  the  involvement 
of  jiao  zi.  These  meat-and-vegetable 
filled  dumplings  have  been  eaten  in 
China  at  least  as  early  the  Ming 
Dynasty  (1368- 1644  A.D.),  but  when 
exactly  they  entered  the  New  Year 
celebration  is  left  to  conjecture. 
There  are,  however,  some  folk  tales 
that  describe  this  tradition.  One  tells 
of  a  beggar  arriving  in  a  village  in 
Northern  China  and  finding  it  in  a 
turmoil.  Every  year  at  the  same  time, 
a  huge  dragon  rose  from  the  sea  and 
devoured  the  village;  thus  people 
were  preparing  to  flee.  The  beggar, 
however,  was  not  afraid  and  decided 
to  stay  and  protect  the  village.  A 
kind  old  woman  gave  him  a  red  robe 
for  warmth,  and  enough  food  with 
which  to  make  jiao  zi,  and  then  fled 
tn  the  hills 

Soon  a  storm  rose,  and  out  on  the 
ocean  appeared  the  dragon,  who 
eagerly  approached  the  dark  and 
deserted  village.  He  was,  however, 
startled  to  see  one  house  shining 
merrily  with  lights  and  was  even 


of  the  last  day  of  ine  year,  families 
review  the  works  of  the  past  twelve 
months  and  exchange  confidences 
while  waiting  to  welcome  the  Giao 
Thua.  Giao  means  to  give,  Thua 
means  to  receive;  the  god  of  the  old 
year  is  leaving  and  is  handing  over 
authority  to  the  god  of  the  new 
year  who  receives  it.  This  is  the 
most  spiritual  time,  inaugurating 
the  new  year.  The  sound  of 
firecrackers  can  be  heard 
everywhere.  On  the  Ancestors’ 
altar,  candlelight  shines  brightly. 
Sons  and  daughters,  nephews  and 
nieces  respectfully  wish  the  Tet  to 
the  Ancestors,  make  offerings  of 
incense  and  pray  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  grant  an  abundance  of 
graces  to  the  family.  The  Giao 
Thua  ceremony  is  often  termed  by 
the  Southerners  as  the  “spring 
welcoming”  ceremony. 

From  the  time  of  Giao  Thua  on, 
many  taboos  are  observed.  There 
should  be  no  quarrelling  and  no 
noise-making  in  the  house  for  fear 
of  bringing  bad  luck  to  oneself  for 
the  new  year.  A  child  is  sent  to  buy 
some  salt,  because  salt  is  to  be 
bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  lime  at  the  end.  Salt  sym¬ 
bolizes  ardor,  lime  symbolizes 
faithlessness. 

The  Vietnamese  people  welcome 
back  the  Ancestors  to  celebrate  Tet 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  people  wifi  never  forget  the 
merits  of  the  Ancestors  and  of  their 
parents. 

After  the  rice  pie  comes  the  Viet¬ 
namese  national  food  of  bacon, 
onion  and  pickles.  The  tender 
delicious  pork  is  stewed  in  sugary 
sauce  or  coconut  juice.  . 

Tet  includes  three  important 
days  during  which  all  people  from 
the  king  to  the  common  person  en¬ 
joy  themselves. Even  when  short  of 
money,  one  would  borrow  some  to 
buy  wine  and  tea.  The  itinerary  for 


more  surprised  to  see  a  man  dressed 
in  red  chopping  away  with  cleavers, 
making  jiao  zi.  Mysteriously,  the 
lights  grew  so  bright  and  the  sound 
of  the  pounding  cleavers  so  loud  that 
the  dragon  was  scared  off  and  never 
attempted  to  subdue  the  village 
again. 

When  the  villagers  returned  to  see 
what  was  left  of  the  village,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  it  intact  and  could 
not  find  the  beggar  anywhere.  They 
concluded  that  he  was  a  god,  and 
every  year  on  that  night  they  made 
jiao  zi  in  his  memory,  as  well  as  to 
ward  off  the  dragon. 

Whatever  the  origin,  jiao  zi  have 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  New  Year  family  get-together. 
The  making  of  jiao  zi  is  a  family  af¬ 
fair,  with  everyone  pitching  in.  The 
basic  jiao  zi  is  a  dough  skin  wrapped 
around  a  filling,  which  can  be  of  any 
composition.  The  vegetarian  style  is 
most  popular  in  North  China,  con¬ 
sisting  of  chopped  spinach,  bean 
threads,  scrambled  egg,  mush¬ 
rooms,  dried  spiced  beancurd  and  a 
handful  of  fresh  green  coriander. 
This  is  a  backbone  composition; 
there  are  an  infinite  amount  of  varia¬ 
tions  on  this  theme.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  most  popular  stuffing 
is  ground  pork  and  Chinese  cabbage 
chopped  fine  (recipe  given  below) 
but  I  have  had  jiao  zi  made  from  egg 
and  tomato,  chicken  and  even  fish. 

Even  to  this  day  there  is  still  a 
rather  superstitious  stigma  attached 
to  the  preparation  and  eating  of  jiao 
zi.  Children  are  not  allowed  to  Dlay 
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portant  Korean  values,  traditions 
and  culture  are  maintained. 
Perhaps  the  most  important,  at 
New  Year’s,  is  the  paying  of 
respect  one’s  elders,  respect  to 


these  three  days  have  been  clearly 
determined  by  tradition  and  pro¬ 
tocol.  The  Fust  day  of  the  new  year 
is  celebrated  with  the  man’s 
parents;  the  second  day  is  spent 
with  the  woman’s  parents;  the 
third  day  is  set  aside  for  one’s 
teacher. 

On  the  night  of  Giao  Thua,  the 
families  practicing  Buddhism  and 
the  Cult  of  the  Ancestors  visit 
pagodas  to  pay  homage  to  Buddha 
and  pray  for  peace  and  security  for 
the  coming  year. 

Tet  is  also  the  occasion  for  many 
people  to  consult  fortune  tellers  to 
determine  their  destiny  for  the  new 
year. 

In  the  old  times,  the  scholars 
played  the  game  of  verses  during 
the  three  days  of  Tet.  The  game 
consists  of  one  player  initiating  a 
first  verse  of  a  two-verse  poem, 
and  the  next  player  supplying  the 
other  verse  with  respect  to  the  ver¬ 
sification  rules.  In  imitation  of  the 
game  numerous  familes  in  cities 
and  villages  ask  for  scrolls  which 
they  glue  on  the  front  of  the  main 
door  of  the  house. 

Poet  Nguyen  Khuyen  wrote  the 
best  Tet  verses  of  all.  Here  are  two 
examples. 

Tet,  there  aren  ’t  many! 

One  hundred  for  36, 000  days! 
How  /  wish  for  a  year  of  twelve 

months  with  four  springs! 

On  the  night  of  the  30th 

you’re  being  pressed  by 
creditors 

to  settle  debts  of  the  years  of  the 
Rat  and  the  Goat:  but 

that’s  Tet! 


On  the  morning  of  the  First  day 
wine  overflows  in  the  year 
of  the  serpent: 

This  is  Spring! 


near  the  kitchen  in  fear  they  say 
something  inauspicious.  It  is  said 
that  jiao  zi  will  not  cook  if  there  are 
bad  feelings  among  family  members, 
and  that  evil  spirits  will  steal  jiao  zi  if 
any  unpleasant  word  is  said.  Jiao  zi 
must  be  wrapped  very  carefully  lest 
they  break  upon  cooking,  a  bad 
omen.  It  is  also  not  unusual  to  in¬ 
clude  a  piece  of  candy  or  fruit  or  even 
a  coin  in  the  stuffing.  The  person 
who  gets  this  particular  jiao  zi  will 
have  good  luck  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  impending  year. 

If  the  Northern  Chinese  favor  jiao 
zi.  Southerners  prefer  nian  gao, 
sticky  cakes  made  from  glutinous 
rice.  These  cakes,  whose  name  can 
mean  either  “sticky  cakes’’  or 
“year  cakes”  (“sticky”  and  “year” 
are  homonymous:  a  happy  coin- 
cidence),can  be  eaten  sweet  or  salty, 
with  or  without  stuffing.  The  meal  is 
concluded  with  apples  and  oranges, 
since  the  words  for  apple  and  orange 
are  homonymous  with  the  words  for 
peace  and  luck,  respectively. 

The  next  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month,  those  who  survived  the 
previous  night’s  games  and  visiting 
may  stop  to  watch  the  public  perfor¬ 
mances  and  parades  in  the  streets. 

This  year,  Chinese  New  Year’s 
Day  falls  on  January  25th  by  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  ushering  in  the 
Year  of  the  Dog.  With  this  day  will 
come  the  close  of  a  hard  year  filled 
with  trouble  and  discontent  around 
the  world,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
year  filled  with  hope. 


one’s  family,  before  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  oneself. 

J.  Soon  Chois from  Korea  and  was 
trained  as  a  nutritionist.  She  is  now 
a  chef  teaching  Korean,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  food  preparation 
and  is  the  owner  of  the  Jin-Mi 
Oriental  Food  Company. 
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DSS  Awards  $50,000  For  ESL, 
Denies  Other  Funding  For  IRAP 


Chinatown  representatives  and  public  officials  prepare  to  cut  the  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  Hong-Lok  Elderly  Housing  Project.  From  left:  Bill  Chin, 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Assn.;  K.C.  Dunn, 
director  of  the  Coordinating  Council  of  North  American  Affairs;  Frank 
Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Assn,  of  Older  Americans;  Dr.  Thomas  H.D. 
Mahoney,  state  secretary  of  Elder  Affairs;  and  Frank  Oliviere,  area  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Aging. 


Hong  Lok  Opens 


A  crowd  of  over  200  gathered 
January  12  for  the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  formally  opening  the 
Hong-Lok  elderly  housing  apart¬ 
ment  building  at  25-31  Essex  St.  in 
Chinatown. 

A  total  of  28  units  of  new  elderly 
housing  is  now  available  in  the  $  1 . 3 
million  complex  built  by  the  South 
Cove  Golden  Age  Center.  The 
Hong  Lok  building  was  con¬ 
structed  with  HUD  Section  8 
monies  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  support  of 
numerous  state  and  city  agencies. 

On  hand  for  the  ribbon  cutting 
were  numerous  dignitaries.  Those 
honored  with  the  task  of  cutting 
the  ribbon  were:  Hugh  Chu,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Golden 
Age  Center;  Dr.  Thomas 
H.D. Mahoney,  State  Secretary  of 
Elder  Affairs;  Frank  Oliviere,  area 
director  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Aging;  Jim  McCarthy,  city  assis¬ 
tant  commissioner  of  Elder  Af¬ 


By  Edward  Mclnnis 

In  response  to  City  agency  re¬ 
quests,  both  Tufts-New  England 
Medical  Center  (T-NEMC)  and 
the  Chinese  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  (CEDC)  have  said 
they  will  hold  off  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  on  rent  increases  to  garment 
companies  pending  possible  relo¬ 
cation  of  the  garment  industry  to 
the  old  Army  Base  in  South 
Boston. 

T-NEMC  Executive  Director 
Edward  Ehrlich  confirmed  that 
T-NEMC  has  delayed  a  rent  in 


By  Mary  Chin 
Board  of  Directors 
Chinese  American 
Civic  Association 

On  February  1 ,  Chau  Ming  Lee 
will  become  the  new  executive 
director  of  the  Chinese-American 
Civic  Association  (CACA). 

A  man  deeply  committed  to  the 
delivery  of  quality  human  services, 
he  was  attracted  to  CACA  because 
of  its  historical  provision  of  such 
services  to  the  Chinese  Communi¬ 
ty.  Here,  he  hopes  to  continue  his 
work,  the  enhancement  of  the 
social  and  emotional  condition  of 
the  immigrant. 

Many  already  know  Lee  from 
his  extensive  work  with  the  Chinese 
community  in  his  most  recent 
capacity  as  social  worker  at  Tufts 
New  England  Medical  Center. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong  in  political  science,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1974 
and  has  since  attended  the 


fairs;  Frank  Manning,  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Older 
Americans;  Bill  Chin,  chairman  of 
the  Chinese  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association;  K.  C. 
Dunn,  director  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinating  Council  of  North 
American  Affairs  in  New  York  Ci¬ 
ty,  from  the  Republic  of  China; 
and  Marvin  Siflinger,  area 
manager  of  HUD. 

Nadine  Wu,  assistant  director  of 
the  Golden  Age  Center,  coor¬ 
dinated  the  opening.  Nearly  all 
units  have  been  committed.  An  ad¬ 
visory  selection  committee  of  com¬ 
munity  members  assisted  in  the  te¬ 
nant  selection.  Bill  Vogt,  director 
of  Senior  Home  Care,  Area  III,  sat 
in  for  the  final  interview  of  elderly 
candidates.  Families  of  the  elderly 
tenants  were  asked  to  participate. 
The  congregate  housing  unit  will 
provide  both  some  medical 
assistance  and  social  services  from 
the  Golden  Age  Center. 


crease  to  its  garment  company 
tenants  at  15  and  35  Kneeland 
Street  originally  scheduled  for 
January  1.  Brian  F.  Dacey,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation 
(ED1C)  of  Boston,  had  requested 
the  delay.  Erhlich  said  they  will 
comply  at  least  until  a  scheduled 
February  meeting  of  the  Garment 
Industry  Relocation  Association 
that  will  present  findings  of 
EDIC’s  feasibility  study  concern¬ 
ing  the  proposed  move  to  the  Ar¬ 
my  Base.  “Based  on  what  we  hear 
at  that  meeting,”  said  Ehrlich, 
“we’ll  then  decide  what  to  do.” 


graduate  school  of  political  science 
at  Boston  College.  He  currently 
resides  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  their  home  in  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

As  the  executive  director,  Lee 
plans  to  develop  CACA  to  its 
highest  capacity  of  service  delivery 
to  encompass  the  current  needs  of 
a  growing  and  diverse  Asian 
population  in  Boston.  He  is  most 
optimistic  that  CACA  can  meet 
this  challenge.  He  believes  that  the 
agency  is  well  grounded  in  a  service 
delivery  model  that  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  expand  its  dimensions  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

He  states  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  this  growth  process  will  be 
to  identify  the  service  community 
and  its  needs.  “As  we  speak,  the 
community  is  changing!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  The  other  “first  step” 
will  be  the  development  of  an 
outreach  program  to  ultimately 
identify  for  the  community  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  CACA  and  its  services. 


By  Doris  Sue  Wong 

With  the  exception  of  $50,000  for 
English  as  a  Second  Language  ser¬ 
vices,  the  state  Department  of 
Social  Services  (DSS)  has  denied 
the  Chinatown  Consortium’s  fun¬ 
ding  request  for  $188,608  to  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  its  Indochinese 
Refugee  Assistance  Program 
(IRAP)  in  1982. 

Instead,  in  a  January  14  letter 
announcing  her  decision,  DSS 
Commissioner  Mary  Jane  England 
stated,  “I  have  designated  the  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  of  Greater 
Boston  the  lead  agency  for  the 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program  for 
Region  IV.”  As  such,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  will  be  able  to 
negotiate  subcontracts  with  other 
providers  of  service. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  letter,  Ed  Crotty,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  IRAP  and  acting  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Chinese- 
American  Civic  Association 
(CACA),  said  member  agencies  of 
the  Chinatown  Consortium  would 
soon  meet  with  their  attorneys  to 
discuss  as  a  group  their  legal  op¬ 
tions  for  challenging  the  DSS  deci¬ 
sion.  The  consortium  composed 
of  CACA,  Quincy  School  Com¬ 
munity  Council  (QSCC)  and  South 
Cove  Community  Health  Center 
(SCCHC),  provides  ESL  classes, 
daycare  and  case  management  for 
Indochinese  refugees. 

QSCC  was  the  only  agency  in 
the  consortium  chosen  by  DSS  to 
receive  funding  this  year.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  commissioner,  the 
department  will  award  $50,000  to 
QSCC  for  survival  and  prevoca- 
tional  ESL  classes  at  the  survival 
and  prevocational  level.  Unless  the 
department’s  decision  is  effectively 
challenged,  the  case  management 
component  at  SCCHC,  the 
daycare  services  at  QSCC  and  the 
ESL  classes  at  CACA  will  come  to 
a  halt  on  February  1st.  If  this  oc¬ 
curs,  Crotty  said,  the  continuity  of 
services  currently  being  provided 
to  more  than  1000  Indochinese 


Speaking  of  the  feasibility 
study,  Dan  Fishbein,  manager  of 
real  estate  services  at  EDIC,  said 
“It  should  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  It  will  include  inter¬ 
views  with  all  the  employers  on 
their  needs  and  the  employees.  We 
are  also  laying  the  groundwork 
for  Army  Base  development  in¬ 
cluding  holding  meetings  with 
MassPort  and  possible  funding 
sources.” 

CEDC,  owner  of  the  building  at 
31  Beach  Street  that  houses  a 
branch  of  the  Shawmut  Bank 
along  with  several  garment  com¬ 
panies,  was  also  asked  to  delay 


He  describes  that  a  major  porblem 
in  many  agencies  is  weak  public 
relations.  “Ironically,  the  subse¬ 
quent  danger  becomes  not  lack  of 
services  but  a  lack  of  the  communi¬ 
ty’s  awareness  of  such  services”. 

Beyond  these  “first  steps”,  Lee 
eagerly  anticipates  developing  a 
CACA  which  will  reflect  the  times 
and  the  people  it  will  serve.  He 
also,  however,  anticipates  that 
CACA  will  be  struggling  for  its 
survival  like  other  human  services 
agencies  during  this  era  of  severe 
cutbacks.  He  cautions  that 
everyone  will  be  fighting  for  the 
same  pot  of  stew  but  there  will  be 
much  less  to  go  around.  “Now, 
more  than  ever”,  he  admonishes, 
“the  future  of  a  human  service 
agency  is  dependent  upon  its  own 
community’s  ability  to  support 
it”.  “And,  now,  more  than  ever”, 
he  concludes,  “agencies  must  pull 
together  to  respond  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  needs  of  the  communities 
with  very  limited  resources.” 


refugees  will  be  severely  disrupted. 

He  continued,  “I  think  we 
deserve  to  have  our  existing  ser¬ 
vices  maintained  and  expanded.  I 
see  us  as  having  performed  very 
well  to  a  population  whose  needs 
have  not  changed  since  a  year  ago. 
There’s  a  constant  influx  of  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“People  who  have  been  here 
three  or  four  years  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  services  that  are  out  there 
anyway.  But  the  particular  needs 
of  people  who  are  new  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  internal  and  external 
problems,  who  don’t  have  primary 
tools  to  exist  in  this  country, 
should  be  the  basic  focus  of  any 
human  service  agency.” 

Furthermore,  he  added,  it  would 
be  beneficial  for  DSS  to  purchase 
the  services  of  “three  organiza¬ 
tions  which  specialize  and  have  ex¬ 
pertise  and  whose  combination  is 
really  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts.” 

IRAP  currently  serves  more 
than  1000  refugees  through  case 
management  and  300  through  ESL 
classes.  “There’s  several  hundred 
more  on  the  waiting  list,  so  we 
know  that’s  a  real  burning  need,” 
Crotty  said.  At  this  time,  there  are 
about  5000  Indochinese  refugees  in 
the  Boston  and  Brookline  areas, 
and  if  this  rate  of  immigration  con¬ 
tinues,  another  3000  refugees  can 
be  expected  next  year. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  its 
current  services,  the  Chinatown 
Consortium  also  sought  in  its  fun¬ 
ding  proposal  to  develop  a  new 
employment  aid  component. 

Crotty  conceded  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  has  had  “a  long 
record  of  dealing  with  refugees.” 
Under  the  new  contract,  he  said, 
the  Institute  plans  to  conduct  its 
own  ESL  classes  and  subcontract 
employment  and  social  services  as 
well  as  some  case  management  ser¬ 
vices.  However,  Crotty  contended, 
the  location  of  IRAP  gives  the  pro- 
gram  advantages  not  found 
elsewhere.  Besides  being  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  by  public  transportation 
and  being  close  to  other  kinds  of 
services,  IRAP  is  situated  in  the 


Delayed 

rent  increases  by  another  City 
agency,  the  Boston  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  (BRA).  Bob 
Leigh,  vice  president  of  CEDC 
Realty  Corp.  which  owns  the 
building,  said  “We  have  spoken 
with  the  BRA.  They’re  saying 
they’re  concerned  about  the  loss 
of  garment  company  jobs  in  the 
building.  They’ve  not  so  much 
asked  us  to  delay  rent  increases; 
rather,  they’ve  asked  us  not  to  in¬ 
stitute  any  wholesale  increases 
which  will  drive  out  the  com¬ 
panies.  We’re  now  in  negotiations 
with  the  BRA  and  we  won’t  raise 
any  rents  without  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  BRA.” 

In  another  matter  involving 
CEDC-owned  property,  the 
Boylston  Building,  Mike 
O’Bryant,  director  of  business 
development  for  CEDC,  said 
“We  have  reached  a  signed  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  present  tenants  of 
fhe  Boylston  Building.  They  will 
vacating  the  premises  by 


Chinatown  and  South  Cove 
neighborhoods.  “This  is  the 
crossroads  for  Asian  cultures  and 
is  a  setting  which  is  a  little  more 
similar  to  the  continent  (the 
refugees)  are  used  to.  It’s  a  natural 
conversion  point.” 

IRAP  has  its  beginnings  in  the 
summer  of  1979,  when  CACA 
received  a  $42,000  grant  from  the 
Mass.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  as  part  of  a  consortium 
headed  by  the  United  Community 
Planning  Corporation  to  provide 
English  as  a  Second  Language 
training  and  employment  aid  to  In¬ 
dochinese  refugees.  The  following 
summer,  the  Chinatown  Consor¬ 
tium  was  formed. 

The  January  14  decision  from 
followed  the  recommendations 
submitted  a  week  earlier  by  a 
special  review  panel  from  the 
department’s  central  office.  The 
special  panel  was  appointed  after 
the  Chinatown  Consortium  and 
the  Indochinese  Refugee  Mental 
Health  Center  appealed  the  initial 
findings  of  the  DSS  Region  IV 
review  panel.  According  to  Crotty, 
the  regional  review  panel  gave 
itself  only  three  days  to  study  more 
than  1000  pages  in  proposals  and 
decided  to  award  the  majority  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program 
funds  to  the  International  Institute 
and  the  remainder  to  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development. 

The  central  DSS  office  agreed  to 
set  aside  the  regional  findings  after 
it  concluded  ‘  ‘the  first  review  pro¬ 
cess  was  insufficient  because  it  was 
too  hasty,  and  there  was  too  little 
opportunity  to  review  the  pro¬ 
posals  themselves  and  the  service 
records  of  organizations  which 
submitted  the  proposals,”  Crotty 
said. 

He  speculated  DSS  decided  to 
make  the  International  Institute 
the  lead  agency  in  the  Region  IV 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program 
because  the  department  wanted  to 
avoid  negotiating  and  handling 
several  separate  contracts,  a  func¬ 
tion  which  would  essentially 
become  the  responsibility  of  the 
lead  agency. 


January  31.”  CEDC  had  institu¬ 
ted  court  proceedings  to  evict  the 
tenants  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  renovation  and  redevelopment 
of  the  building. 

“Now  that  we  have  a  definite 
date,”  O’Bryant  said,  “we  can 
start  to  put  the  final  pieces 
together.  The  first  stage  will  be  to 
demolish  the  entire  interior  of  the 
building.  That  should  follow  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  tenants  moving 
out.  The  demolition  process  will 
take  between  six  and  ten  months. 
And  then  Wang  Laboratories  will 
begin  to  set  up  a  light  assembly 
computer  operation.” 

“In  addition,”  O’Bryant  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  ground  floor  will 
house  a  Chinese  arcade  of  an 
estimated  eight  to  ten  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  These  will  be  new  opera¬ 
tions  that  will  create  new  jobs.  We 
have  some  thirty  applicants  for 
the  space  and  we  should  begin  the 
process  of  selection  during  the 
renovation.” 
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Our  Deepest  Thanks  To 
"Friends  of  Sampan  ” 

David  Brudnoy 
Philip  E.  Chew 
Gloria  Chun 


Whose  Generous  Contributions 
Continue  to  Make 
This  Publication  Possible. 
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The  Changing  Faces  Of  Chinatown 


By  Lucy  Chen 

The  start  of  a  new  year  in¬ 
evitably  forces  us  to  look  at  the 
past  and  take  note  of  change. 

Walking  through  Chinatown’s 
crowded  streets,  even  the  subur¬ 
ban  visitor  who  only  stops  here 
occasionally  to  eat  or  shop, 
notices  the  appearance  of  new 
bakeries,  the  renaming  of  restau¬ 
rants  and  the  concrete  frame  of 
the  gateway  under  construction. 
The  sight  of  old  tenement  build¬ 
ings  against  a  wall  of  modern, 
glass  and  granite  structures  is  a 
sign  of  change  that  the  most 
casual  of  observers  cannot  over¬ 
look. 

Residents  and  those  who  work 
in  Chinatown  daily,  however, 
point  to  more  subtle  variations  in 
the  community.  Suzanne  Lee  of 
the  Chinatown  Peoples  Progres¬ 
sive  Association  remembers  a  time 
when  she  knew  nearly  everyone  in 
the  community.  “Now,  when  I 
pass  out  leaflets  on  the  street,  I 
can  only  recognize  some  of  the 
faces  .  .  .  many  of  the  people  are 
new  immigrants  from  Indonesia 
and  Vietnam.”  Ten  years  ago, 
Toishanese  was  the  dominant 
dialect  around  Chinatown,  now 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin  have  be¬ 
come  more  common. 

Margaret  Quan,  who  has  work¬ 
ed  at  the  Chinatown  branch  of  the 
Shawmut  Bank  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  also  noticed  a  gradual 
increase  in  Mandarin-speaking 


and  Vietnamese  customers 

From  the  display  windows  at 
“Cathy  Corner,”  the  owner  of  the 
gift  shop  sees  an  increase  of 
Asians  in  general,  both  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese. 

1980  census  figures  confirm 
these  observations.  The  API 
(Asian/Pacific  Islanders)  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Chinatown  area  (tracts 
701,  702,  704,  705)  has  grown  by 
nearly  74  percent  over  the  past 
decade.  The  most  significant  gains 
have  come  from  the  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  sectors  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  the  China¬ 
town  area  rose  from  3306  to  5633. 
1 1 1  Vietnamese  residents  were 
counted  and  recorded  as  a 
separate  category  by  the  census 
bureau  for  the  first  time.  1980 
census  statistics  also  show  four¬ 
teen  Japanese,  fourteen  Filipinos, 
nine  Koreans,  fourteen  Asian  In¬ 
dians,  and  five  Samoans  residing 
in  and  around  Chinatown. 

According  to  Beverly  Wing, 
whose  organization  provides  pre- 
vocational  education  for  Asian 
adults,  the  demand  for  services 
has  increased  34  to  55  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  Once,  the 
people  who  sought  training  were 
predominately  Chinese;  now, 
many  of  them  are  from  Vietnam, 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Korea.  Wing 
states  that  the  agency  can  no 
longer  meet  all  the  requests  for 
help. 

Ron  Yee  from  the  South  Cove 
YMCA  points  to  the  increase  in 


non-fee  membership,  a  privilege 
extended  to  new  immigrants.  As 
1982  begins,  non-fee  members  ac¬ 
count  for  25  percent  of  the  club’s 
membership. 

The  influx  of  immigrants  and 
the  changing  ethnic  composition 
of  Chinatown  call  for  a  “different 
way  of  working,”  said  community 
activist,  Suzanne  Lee.  The  “old 
settlers”  understood  the  need  to 
fight  for  the  survival  of  China¬ 
town.  Lee  believes  that  the  new 
immigrants  will  be  more  difficult 
to  organize  since  they  are  less 
aware  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  community.  In  order  to 
unite  these  Asians  of  various 
ethnic  backgrounds  Lee  feels  that 
a  common  ground  will  have  to  be 
found.  It  will  not  be  easy  since  the 
newly  arrived  must  contend  with 
the  day  to  day  chore  of  making  a 
living. 

As  we  pause  for  a  moment  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
another  year,  looking  toward  the 
future  and  the  past,  we  see  some 
familiar  faces  of  longtime  China¬ 
town  residents  resettled  in 
Brighton  and  Allston.  We  see  old, 
brick  buildings  along  Tyler  and 
Hudson  streets  scrubbed  clean,  to 
be  converted  into  condominiums 
priced  at  $85,000  and  $125,000  per 
unit.  We  see  the  imposing  com¬ 
plex  of  Tufts  New  England 
Medical  Center  shadowing 
Kneeland  St.  And  we  see  many 
new  faces  in  Chinatown. 

The  new  yeai  dutifully  reminds 
us  to  take  note  of  change. 


Neil  Chin  Appointed  Secretary  Of 
Mass.  Group  Insurance  Comn. 


Neil  Y.  Chin,  a  longtime  resident 
of  the  Boston  Chinese  communi¬ 
ty,  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Group  Insurance  Commission. 
The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  members  took  place  on 
December  10  and  Governor  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  King  officiated  a  swearing 
in  ceremony  at  the  State  House  on 
Januarv  14. 

The  agency  which  Chin  will  head 
is  the  largest  purchaser  of  life  and 
health  insurance  in  the  state  with  a 
combined  annual  premium  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $144  million  covering 
an  estimated  208,500  persons.  The 
total  life  insurance  in  force  is  about 
$710  million.  Chin  was  employed 
in  various  capacities  at  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  23  years  and  has  served 
as  assistant  executive  secretary  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Long  an  active  member  of  the 
community.  Chin  has  served  as 
commander  of  the  Chinatown 
Post  328  of  the  American  Legion 
and  as  secretary  of  the  Sooth  Cove 
Urban  Renewal  Committee,  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  Tai  T ung 
Village.  As  a  past  member  of  the 
Chinese  YMCA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Chin  was  program  chairman 
and  also  first  president  of  the 
Chinese-American  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
negotiating  committee  between 
Tufts-New  England  Medical 
Center  and  the  Chinese  communi¬ 
ty  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Program  Task 
Force,  which  resulted  in  the 
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building  of  the  South  Cove  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center. Chin  has 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Quincy  School  Community  Coun¬ 
cil  before  and  after  construction  of 
the  Josiah  Quincy  Community 
School  Complex. 

Always  a  strong  advocate  of 
community  involvement  with  the 
American  political  process,  Chin  is 
personally  responsible  for  placing 
more  than  a  hundred  Asians  in 
jobs  of  varying  responsibilities 
with  'he  city, state  and  federal 
governments. 

Chin  now  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  heading  one  of  the 
largest  state  agencies  in  terms  of 
budget  expenditure. 


Chinese  Parents  And  The  Boston  Public  Schools 


By  Anna  Yee 
Chairperson 

Boston  Chinese  Bilingual 

Parents  Advisory  Council 

Nearly  IVi  years  have  passed 
since  Boston’s  Chinese  parents 
staged  their  historic  demonstration 
against  the  court -ordered  city-wide 
school  busing  plan.  A  few  months 
later  they  held  a  three  day  strike  to 
protest  a  lack  of  bus  monitors  by 
keeping  their  children  out  of  the 
classrooms.  Another  3  Vi  years 
have  elapsed  since  Chinese  parents 
first  actively  joined  the  Citywide 
Parents  Advisory  Council  (CPAC) 
and  restructured  the  Boston 
Chinese  Bilingual  Parents  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  (BCBPAC)  to  fight 
for  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  Chinese  and  other  Asian 
students. 

During  that  time,  BCBPAC  call¬ 
ed  numerous  meetings  to  inform 
Chinese  parents  throughout  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  the  latest  developments  on 
issues  not  only  concerning  Chinese 
bilingual  programs,  but  main¬ 
stream  educational  programs  as 
well.  However,  all  that  was  achiev¬ 
ed  during  these  meetings  could  not 
run  against  the  rapid  pace  of 
changes  in  the  central  administra¬ 
tion  at  26  Court  St. 

For  Chinese  bilingual  parents, 
1981  was  a  hard  year.  In  January, 
parents  began  meeting  with  the 
Assignment  Unit  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Implementation  (DI), 
which  has  the  primary  function  of 
insuring  the  Boston  public  school 
system  implements  the  1974  court- 
ordered  school  desegregation  plan. 
With  representatives  of  the 
Assignment  Unit,  parents  discuss¬ 
ed  what  the  DI  considered  to  be  a 
problem  of  overcrowding  at 
Charlestown  High  School  and 
assignment  plans  for  the  1981-1982 
Chinese  bilingual  program.  The 
DI  sought  to  transfer  lOOof  the  274 
bilingual  students  at  Charlestown 
High  to  Madison  Park  High. 
Parents  rejected  the  plan,  conten¬ 
ding  lack  of  funds  would  prevent 
the  hiring  of  additional  teachers 
and  administrators  needed  to 
begin  an  adequate  bilingual  pro¬ 
gram  at  Madison  Park  High,  and 
as  a  consequence,  would  mean 
dividing  the  existing  eight  full-time 
and  one  part-time  teachers  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  programs,  to  the 
detriment  of  students  at  both 
schools.  Furthermore,  they  main¬ 
tained  the  Charlestown  High  pro¬ 
gram.  established  three  years 


earlier,  has  built  the  contacts,  unity 
and  organization,  all  of  which 
would  be  weakened  by  an  untimely 
start  of  a  second  program.  As  a 
result  of  the  parents’  expression  of 
concern,  word  came  in  late  spring 
that  no  transfers  would  take  place 
for  the  1981-1982  school  year. 

Attempts  by  BCBPAC  to  carry 
on  a  dialogue  with  the  Boston 
public  school  system  at  its  top  level 
proved  frustrating.  The  continuity 
of  meaningful  discussions  was 
broken  time  and  again  as  parents 
found  themselves  meeting  with 
three  different  superintendents  all 
within  the  course  of  a  year. 
Parents,  who  spoke  with  Joseph 
Kennedy  in  the  spring,  Joseph 
MacDonald  in  the  summer  and  Dr. 
Robert  Spillane  in  the  fall,  found 
they  had  to  voice  many  issues  and 
concerns  repeatedly. 

At  the  end  of  April,  BCBPAC 
learned  state  regulations  governing 
teacher-student  ratios  for  bilingual 
programs  rose  from  1:20  to  1:25, 
which  undoubtedly  would  directy 
impact  the  control  and  quality  of 
education  provided  in  these 
classes. 

During  the  summer,  BCBPAC 
discovered  that  because  of  com¬ 
plicated  teachers’  and  administrat¬ 
ors’  contracts,  a  non-Chinese 
speaking  assistant  headmaster 
would  be  assigned  to  head  the 
nearly  300  Chinese  bilingual 
students  at  Charlestown  High. 
After  several  meetings  in  which 
parents  sought  to  secure  a  Chinese 
speaking  administrator  to  oversee 
the  Chinese  bilingual  program 
there,  Wendy  Lee  was  reappointed 
as  the  acting  assistant  headmaster. 

When  schools  opened  in 
September,  parents  once  again 
found  their  children  attending  a 
school  system  wrought  with  pro¬ 
blems.  There  was  a  lack  of  teacher- 
orderd  curricula  (although  orders 
were  submitted  by  April  1981), 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  con- 
fusing  transportation  ar¬ 
rangements. 

No  member  of  BCBPAC  was 
trained  by  the  school  system  or  its 
bilingual  department  to  either 
monitor  or  advise  the  school 
system,  even  though  money  was 
available  for  this  purpose  during 
the  previous  three  years.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Asian  Parent  Field 
Coordinator  of  CPAC  conducted 
a  six-week  parent  education 
workshop  and  two  Chinese  parents 
from  south  Asia  participated  in 
CPAC’s  training  conference. 


Although  the  Lau  Compliance 
Plan,  an  organizational  agreement 
between  the  Boston  public  school 
system  and  the  bilingual  communi- 
ty  to  comply  with  the  state- 
mandated  bilingual  education 
regulations  (General  Law  Chapter 
71  A),  requires  the  employment  of 
a  community  field  coordinator, 
this  position  mostly  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  liaison  between  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  and  his  or  her 
students’  parents.  Despite  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  position,  no  direct 
support  personnel  are  available  to 
parents  to  assist  them  in  terms  of 
organization,  information  or 
training. 

With  Susan  Yan  Fung  leaving 
her  position  as  Asian  field  parent 
coordinator  to  become  a  bilingual 
teacher  at  Kent  Elementary 
School,  replacing  a  non-Chinese 
speaking  substitute  teacher,  coor¬ 
dinating  efficiency  at  BCBPAC 
will  undeniably  be  somewhat 
diminished.  However,  Fung  still 
volunteers  ten  hours  each  week  at 
CPAC  to  assure  continued  paren¬ 
tal  involvement  with  the  school 


Boston  Chinese:  Youth  Essen¬ 
tial  Services  (YES)  has  been  award¬ 
ed  $52,300  and  the  Chinese- 
American  Civic  Association 
(CACA)  has  been  granted  $28,500 
as  their  1982  annual  allocations 
from  the  United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  United  Way 
President  Roderick  M.  Mac- 
Dougall,  chairman  of  New 
England  Merchants  National 
Bank. announced. 

Increases  over  their  1981  United 
Way  allocations  were  given  to  both 
agencies:  YES  received  $4,300 
more  that  it  did  in  1981  from 
United  Way,  while  CACA’s 
allocation  went  up  $2,500.  Both 
allocations  will  help  to  support  the 
agencies’  general  operating 
budgets  for  programs  and  services 
throughout  1982. 

The  allocations  were  part  of  a 
total  of  $21,360,550  which  has 
been  distributed  by  the  United 
Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  173 
agencies  throughout  Greater 
Boston  for  human  service  delivery 
in  1982.  The  $2 1.3  million  is  14.1V# 


system.  (She  may  be  reached  after 
3:30  p.m.  at  426-2450  each  week¬ 
day.) 

Despite  all  the  problems,  there 
were  also  some  encouraging  sings 
for  BCBPAC  in  1981 .  It  sponsored 
its  first  community-wide  education 
meeting  last  summer.  In  atten¬ 
dance  were  representatives  from 
local  community  organizations 
such  as  the  Chinese-American 
Civic  Association,  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Kwong  Kow  Chinese 
Language  School  and  the  China¬ 
town  Peoples  Progressive  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  guest  speaker  was  Jean 
McKeigh,  who  recently  has  been 
elected  to  chair  the  Boston  School 
Committee. 

With  the  start  of  1982,  more 
than  100  members  of  BCBPAC 
continued  their  3  Vi  -year  task  to 
improve  education  for  their 
children  and  to  assert  their  right  to 
participate  on  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system.  The 
members’  first  action  for  the  year 
will  be  to  meet  with  Boston  Public 
'^"hool  Superintendent  Robert 


more  than  United  Way’s  1981 
allotments  and  represents  87 Vo  of 
total  contributions  collected  in  the 
1981  fund-raising  campaign.  It  is 
also  the  largest  percentage  increase 
in  agency  allocations  ever  made  by 
the  United  Way,  amounting  to  an 
additional  $2,640,030  in  funding 
for  1982. 

Reductions  in  governmental 
funding  for  human  services  was  an 
important  factor  in  United  Way’s 
overall  1982  allocations,  with  a 
specific  focus  on  two  areas  of  need 
which  United  Way  volunteers 
believed  had  serious  gaps  resulting 
from  the  cutbacks:  day  care  and 
legal  services. 

Of  the  $2.6  million  in  increased 
allocations,  $459,350  were 
allocated  to  15  agencies  which  lost 
significant  amounts  because  of  the 
cutbacks.  Of  those  15,11  received 
substantial  increases  in  their  an¬ 
nual  United  Way  allocations  for 
day  care. 

Greater  Boston  Legal  Services 
was  awarded  an  increase  of 
$105,000,  bringing  its  annual 


Spillane  and  to  seek  practical  solu¬ 
tions  to  current  school  issues. 
(BCBPAC  and  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Commitee  have  plann¬ 
ed  a  January  17  meeting  with 
Spillane,  providing  the  first  public 
forum  for  Chinese  parents, 
educators,  communty  members 
and  others  to  air  their  concerns.) 

Now  more  than  ever,  Asian 
parents  must  work  to  insure 
Boston  public  schools  become 
more  responsive  and  sensitive  to 
the  educational  needs  of  their 
children,  particularly  those  enroll¬ 
ed  in  bilingual  programs.  From 
May  1976  to  December  1981,  white 
student  enrollment  dropped 
42.7Vo  and  black  student  enroll¬ 
ment  declined  7. 3 Vo,  while  Asian 
bilingual  student  enrollment  rose 
52.2Vo.  This  increase  reflects  the 
recent  influx  of  Chinese-speaking 
refugees,  many  of  whom  have  been 
placed  in  the  Chinese  bilingual  pro¬ 
gram.  This  situation  demands  that 
the  Chinese  and  other  Asian  com¬ 
munities  stay  closely  on  top  of  the 
current  educational  issues. 


allocation  to  a  total  of  $421,000,  to 
help  offset  cutbacks  which  will 
reduce  the  agency’s  budget  by 
46  Vo. 

The  $21.3  million  total  also  in¬ 
cludes  $2 1 3 ,000  to  be  distributed  to 
seven  agencies  which  became  new 
United  Way  affiliates  in  1982. 

Volunteers  Needed 
For  Tax  Preparation 

Bilingual  volunteers  are  needed 
to  provide  translation  assistance 
for  income  tax  preparation.  You 
will  work  with  trained  tax 
preparers  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Previous  experience  is  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Hours  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  your  convenience.  This 
is  a  vital  community  service  that 
will  continue  during  the  tax  season, 
February  through  mid-April. 

For  more  information,  call  Ed 
Mclnnis  or  Ming  Lee  at  426-8681, 
or  visit  the  CACA  Multi-Service 
Center  at  18  Oxford  St. .Boston, 
MA  02111. 


Boston  Chinese:  YES  And  CACA 
Get  United  Way  Funds 
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Our  Roots  In  History: 
Commemorating  The  First 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


By  Vivian  Lee  and  Peter  Kiang 
Asian  American  Resource  Workshop 

May  1982  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  first  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  In  the 
face  of  a  violent  anti-Chinese  movement, 
Congress  passed  a  series  of  Exclusion  Acts, 
beginning  on  May  6th,  1882,  to  prevent  im¬ 
migration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  America. 
The  Asian  American  Resource  Workshop 
(AARW)  will  commemorate  this  significant 
and  symbolic  anniversary  with  a  series  of  bil¬ 
ingual  educational  and  cultural  programs  to 
be  held  at  the  Quincy  Community  School  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  May  9th  and  10th. 
One  hundred  years  after  the  first  Exclusion 
Act,  the  AARW  programs  will  draw  from 
the  rich  long  history  of  Chinese  and  other 
Asians  in  America.  The  AARW  hopes  to 
generate  community  pride  and  understan¬ 
ding  in  our  people’s  survival,  contributions, 
creative  expression  and  deep-rootedness  in 
America,  despite  a  century  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  exclusion. 

The  AARW  will  contribute  successive  ar¬ 
ticles  with  each  issue  of  SAMPAN  from  now 
until  May  to  help  provide  a  historical 
background  to  our  commemoration  of  the 
Exclusion  Acts.  Anyone  interested  in  help¬ 
ing  to  organize  the  programs  or  wanting 
more  infromation  should  contact  Peter 
Kiang  at  the  AARW,  27  Beach  St. ,  3rd  floor, 
Boston  Chinatown,  02111;  phone: 
426-5313. 

PART  I:  IMMIGRATION,  EXCLUSION 
AND  ANGEL  ISLAND 

Exclusion  is  a  constant  theme  in  the 
130-year  history  of  Asians  in  America.  All 
Asian  immigrant  groups  have  experienced 
exclusion  in  America  from  the  restrictive  im¬ 
migration  acts  to  the  denial  of  political 
power  and  economic  resources  to  the 
social/psychological  isolation  reflected  in 
the  immigrant  generation’s  depression  and 
the  American-born  generation’s  identity 
crisis.  To  understand  the  full  implications  of 
exclusion  for  Asian#Americans,  it  is 
necessary  to  critically  analyze  our  history. 

The  first  substantial  wave  of  Asian  im¬ 
migration  was  the  Chinese  in  the  1850’s.  The 
Chinese  originally  provided  a  source  of 
cheap  labor  as  mine  workers  during  the 
Sierra  Nevada  gold  rush.  The  initial  reaction 
of  Americans  to  the  early  Chinese  was  one  of 
curiosity  and  welcome.  This  ended, 
however,  when  the  Chinese  began  to  succeed 
in  independent  mining  ventures.  The  threat 
of  economic  competition,  coupled  with 
cultural  and  language  differences,  led  to 
growing  anti-Chinese  sentiment.  California 
newspapers  of  the  1860’s  editorialized  the 
following: 

...  the  Chinese  are  the  least-desired  im¬ 
migrants  who  have  ever  sought  the 
U.S.  .  .  the  almond-eyed  Mongolian  with 
his.  pig-tail,  his  heathenism,  his  filthy 
habits,.  .  .  an  encumbrance  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of,  but  whose  tribe  we 
have  determined  shall  not  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  world  .  .  . 

The  Chinese  were  forced  to  pay  the 
Foreign  Miners  Tax,  ordered  to  have  their 


queues  cut  off  and  denied  the  right  to  testify 
in  court.  Anti-Chinese  sentiment  was  at  such 
a  rabid  pitch  in  the  1 870’s  that  many  Chinese 
were  shot  or  beaten  to  death  on  sight.  These 
discriminatory  practices  culminated  in  the 
Exclusion  Act  of  1882,  which  for  60  years 
prevented  the  entrance  of  Chinese  laborers 
into  the  U.S. 

WHEREAS,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country 
endangers  the  good  order  of  certain 
localities  within  the  territory 
thereof:...  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers 
be,  and  is  hereby,  suspended;... 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  the  first 
Congressional  restriction  of  immigration 
and  naturalization  on  the  basis  of  race.  Ad¬ 
ditional  Acts  in  1884,  1888  and  1892  extend¬ 
ed  the  original  Act’s  period  of  exclusion  and 
toughened  the  already  strict  provisions.  The 
1888  Scott  Act,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Sino-American  Treaty  of  1880,  prohibited 
re-entry  of  Chinese  laborers  who  had  gone  to 
visit  family  in  China,  but  held  valid  return 
return  certificates  and  intended  to  resume 
their  jobs  and  businesses  in  America.  The 
1892  Geary  Act  required  all  Chinese  in 
America  to  obtain  and  carry  certificates  of 
eligibility.  Those  found  without  such 
documents  at  any  time  would  be  considered 
illegal  aliens  and  faced  deportation.  Further 
legislation  defined  managers,  bookkeepers 
and  clerks  as  “laborers”  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions. 

The  “Chinese  Must  Go”  movement  was 
so  thorough  that  Chinese  immigration  to  the 
U.S.  dropped  from  39,500  in  1882  to  only  10 
in  1887.  In  addition,  the  Exclusion  Acts 
legitimized,  and  in  many  ways  legalized,  fur¬ 
ther  waves  of  anti-Chinese  violence  that  rip¬ 
ped  through  the  Chinese  communities  dur¬ 
ing  the  1880’s  and  1890’s.  Despite  protests 
from  Chinese  workers,  merchants,  the  con¬ 
sulate  and  sympathetic  Americans,  as  well  as 
the  1905  Shanghai  boycott  of  American 
goods,  the  Exclusion  Acts  were  renewed  suc¬ 
cessfully  until  1943. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Acts,  the  recruitment  of  exploitable  labor 
turned  to  Japan.  From  1885  on,  thousands 
of  Japanese  men  came  to  the  west  coast  and 
worked  primarily  in  agriculture.  In  1920, 
Japanese  laborers  produced  $67  million 
worth  of  crops  in  California. 

Nevertheless,  California’s  anti-Japanese 
laws  forbade  Japanese  to  use  or  own  power 
engines,  to  own  their  own  land  or  to  employ 
white  women.  The  Japanese  also  worked  in 
the  railroads,  canneries,  logging  and  fishing, 
but  were  barred  from  the  higher-paying  in¬ 
dustries  of  cigar  and  shoe  manufacturing. 
Finally,  Congress’s  1924  Immigration  Act 
excluded  all  Asians  from  entering  the  U.S. 
For  the  next  28  years,  Japanese  immigration 
completely  stopped. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  created  a 
new  need  for  cheap  labor,  soon  met  by 
another  Asian  group  1  the  Pilipinos.  Pilipino 
immigration  had  begun  following  America’s 
“manifest  destiny”  colonization  of  the 
Philippines  in  1898.  Many  Pilipinos  went  to 
Hawaii’s  sugar  plantations  with  other 
Asians  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Because  of  their 


status  as  “national”  of  the  U.S.,  they  were 
not  legally  excluded  as  were  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  During  the  1920’s,  large  numbers 
of  Pilipino  men  migrated  to  the  west  coast  to 
work  in  the  farms  and  canneries.  Carlos 
Bulosan,  the  great  Pilipino  writer-worker- 
labor  organizer,  asserted  in  his 
autobiography,  America  is  in  the  Heart: 

The  terrible  truth  in  America  shatters  the 
Pilipino’s  dream  of  fraternity.  I  was 
completely  disillusioned  when  I  came  to 
know  this  American  attitude.  If  I  had  not 
been  born  in  a  lyrical  world,  grown  up 
with  honest  people,  and  studied  about 
American  institutions  and  racial  equality 
in  the  Philippines,  I  would  never  have 
minded  so  much  the  horrible  impact  of 
white  chauvinism. 

me  economic  depression  of  1929  to  1930 
placed  an  increasing  number  of  white 
workers  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Pilipinos.  Once  more,  extreme  mob  violence 
and  the  cry  of  yellow  peril  shook  the  west 
coast.  Finally  in  1935,  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  placed  an  annual  quota  of  50 
on  Pilipino  immigraton,  thus  restricting  and 
effectively  excluding  yet  another  Asian 
group. 

***** 

Despite  the  concerted  movement  of  anti- 
Asian  violence  and  legislation,  Asian  com¬ 
munities  formed  in  American  oyt  of  self- 
defense  and  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
language  and  culture  from  home.  Here,  the 
early  immigrants,  the  overwhelming  majori¬ 
ty  of  whom  were  men,  found  work, 
fellowship,  companions  and  social  familiari¬ 
ty.  Their  successive  contributions  in  working 
the  mines,  building  the  railroads  and  clear¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  lands  were  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  growth  in  production, 
settlement  and  capital  of  America’s  pioneer 
west.  From  the  sojourning,  long  hours,  hard 
labor,  endurance,  contributions  and 
substantial  losses  came  the  beginning  of 
Asian  roots  in  America  -  roots  grown  from 
blood  and  sweat,  but  roots  nonetheless. 

Between  1910and  1940,  Chinese  who  tried 
to  immigrate  to  America  were  detained  at 
the  Angle  Island  immigration  center,  off  the 
coast  of  San  Francisco.  Prospective  im¬ 
migrants  ,  usually  “paper  sons”,  were  re¬ 


quired  to  present  immaculate  citizenship 
documents,  as  well  as  undergo  humiliating 
medical  scrutinization  and  intensive  detailed 
interrogation.  Questions  ranged  from 
“What  are  the  birthdates  of  each  member  of 
your  family?”  to  “Who  lived  in  the  third 
house  of  the  second  row  of  houses  in  your 
village?”  Inability  to  answer  a  question 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge,  not 
understanding  English  or  simple  ner¬ 
vousness,  was  grounds  for  continued  detain¬ 
ment  and  eventual  deportation  back  to 
China.  The  Angel  Island  experience  has  been 
carefully  documented  by  Him  Mark  Lai, 
Genny  Lim  and  Judy  Yung  in  their  book 
Island  .  An  interview  with  a  1939  detainee 
revealed: 

I  had  nothing  to  do  there.  During  the 
day,  we  stared  at  the  scenery  beyond 
the  barbed  wires  -  the  sea  and  sky  and 
clouds  that  were  separated  from  us 
Besides  listening  to  the  birds  out¬ 
side  the  fence,  we  could  listen  to 
records  and  talk  to  old-timers  in 
the  barracks.  Some,  due  to  faulty 
responses  during  the  interrogation 
and  lengthy  appeal  procedures,  had 
been  there  for  years.  They  poured 
out  their  sorrow  unceasingly ...  A 
few  committed  suicide  in  the  de¬ 
tention  barracks. . .  It  was  indeed 
a  most  humiliating  imprisonment . 

Many  immigrants  were  detained  for  two 
or  three  years  as  a  result  of  conflicting  inter¬ 
rogation  answers  between  an  applicant  and 
his  or  her  required  witnesses.  The  walls  of 
the  detention  center  bear  witness  to  the  de¬ 
tainees’  humiliating  experiences.  Carved  in¬ 
to  the  wooden  walls  of  Angel  Island  are 
more  than  a  hundred  Chinese  poems  voicing 
the  disillusionment,  bitterness  and  frustra¬ 
tion  of  the  once-hopeful  immigrants. 

Instead  of  remaining  a  citizen  of  China  I 
willingly  became  an  ox. 

I  intended  to  come  to  America  to  earn 
living. 

The  Western-styled  buldings  are  lofty; 
but  I  have  not  the  luck  to  live  in  them. 
How  was  anyone  to  know  that  my 
dwelling  place  would  be  a  prison? 

Continued  on  page  12 


Attorneys  Move  To  Save  Fifth  Preference 


SAN  FRANCISCO  -  Local 
immigration  attorneys  and  others 
are  organizing  a  local  effort  to 
rebuff  a  reported  Senate  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  fifth  preference. 
The  attempt,  launched  by  Senator 
Allen  Simpson,  chair  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  immigration,  is 
intended  to  remodel  U.S.  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  to  reflect  “American 
ideals  and  values”  rather  than 
those  of  other  cultures,  according 
to  Bill  Ong  Hing,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Golden  Gate 
University  and  coordinator  for  the 
local  Asian  American  Immigration 
Task  Force. 

“It’s  not  part  of  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond, 
which  entailed  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration’s  proposals  and  which  left 
the  fifth  preference  as  it  stands 
now.  But  during  Sen.  Allen 
Simpson’s  recent  hearings  on  the 
preference  system,  he  appeared  to 
be  pushing  for  elimination  of  fifth 
preference,”  Hing  reported. 

Reunification 

The  first  five  componenets  of 
the  preference  system  are  devoted 


to  achieving  “family 
reunification,”  and  the  fifth 
section  specifically  applies  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  adult  U.S. 
citizens.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy, 
which  submitted  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  last  March  had  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  fifth  preference  be 
retained  as  is  because  it  “promotes 
the  national  interest”  of  family 
reunification. 

“Simpson  had  suggested  that  in 
evaluating  the  family  preference 
system,  the  definition  of  close 
family  should  conform  with 
American  ideals  and  values  rather 
than  those  from  other  cultures,” 
Hing  said.  Though  Hing  did  not 
attend  the  hearings,  he  received  the 
report  from  Esther  Kee,  executive 
director  of  the  U.S. -Asia  Institute 
in  Washington,  which  is 
mon  i  toring  the  hearings. 

Hing  noted  that  while  President 
Reagan  may  be  more  concerned 
with  the  components  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  deal  with  refugee  policy 
(and  which,  in  Reagan’s  draft, 
included  many  examples  of  exec¬ 
utive  power  to  close  airports  and 


seaports,  restrict  the  travel  of 
foreigners  and  citizens  alike  and  set 
up  detention  camps  for  appre¬ 
hended  alients  -  all  of  which 
recently  elicited  shock  from  60 
House  members),  Simpson  seems 
bent  on  “tacking  on”  elimination 
of  the  fifth  preference. 

Familial 

Hing  anticipates  the  Reagan 
immigration  bill  will  be  “pushed  in 
the  spring.”  And  although  Reagan 
appears  content  with  the  family 
preference  system,  at  least  for  this 
year,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  Simpson’s  elimination  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  category  will 
be  included  in  the  bill  voted  on  by 
the  Senate,  Hing  said. 

The  fifth  preference  quota  cur¬ 
rently  is  set  at  no  more  than  24%  of 
the  overall  annual  immigration 
quota  of  270,000,  and  no  more 
than  24%  of  the  annual  per- 
country  immigration  quota  of 
20,000,  whichever  is  higher. 
Additionally,  left-over  quota  allot¬ 
ments  from  higher  preferences 
may  also  be  added  to  this  set  quota. 

The  worldwide  total  of  fifth 
preference  visas  has  increased  over 


the  years,  and  while  some  countries 
do  not  use  up  their  quotas,  many 
Asian  countries  face  a  large  back¬ 
log.  For  example,  the  fifth  pref¬ 
erence  visas  for  China  now  being 
considered  this  month  date  back  to 
those  filed  in  July  1977. 

Although  the  Select  Commis¬ 
sion  last  year  had  ultimately 
recommended  the  continuation  of 
fifth  preference  for  all  brothers 
and  sisters,  a  split  had  earlier 
appeared,  with  some  believing  that 
the  relationship  was  not  close. 
According  to  Hing,  who  had 
worked  compiling  information  for 
one  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
Edward  Muskie’s  statement  that 
the  preference  system  should 
accept  the  familial  bonds  of  other 
cultures  and  not  impose  American 
standards  of  closeness  upon  others 
that  finally  brought  the  final 
recommendation  to  support 
continuation. 

Important 

Prior  to  the  final  vote,  a  comp¬ 
romise  suggesting  that  rather  than 
eliminating  the  preference  entirely, 
it  could  be  limited  only  to 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters;  but 


this  proposal  was  ultimately 
rejected,  Hing  said.  Two-thirds  of 
the  fifth  preference  visas  issued  go 
to  married  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  families,  Hing  noted,  which 
severely  cut  back  on  those 
available.  While  Hing  himself  does 
not  support  such  a  compromise  on 
the  fifth  preference,  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  “good  possibility”  it 
may  be  re-introduced. 

“Historically  and  culturally,  it’s 
an  important  category.  In  many 
cultures,  especially  the  Chinese, 
the  brother-and-sister  relationship 
is  a  very  important  one.  The  fifth 
preference  supports  the  concept  of 
family  reunification,”  Michael  G. 
W.  Lee,  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Lawyers  and  the  Asian 
American  Bar  Association, 
commented. 

Rumors  of  fifth  preference  elim¬ 
ination  have  often  surfaced  in  the 
past,  only  to  be  proven  un¬ 
founded.  This  time,  however,  the 
discussion  is  actual,  and  comes 
from  those  who  will  be  formulat¬ 
ing  new  immigration  legislation. 

This  article  was  reprinted  from  the 
East/West  Jounal. 
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Congressional  Bill  Seeks  To  Let  Amerasian  Children 
Of  American  Military  Personnel  Enter  The  U.S. 


By  May  Seto 

Debbie  used  to  get  severely  beaten 
up  by  Korean  boys  because  she  was 
an  Amerasian,  the  daughter  of  an 
American  serviceman  and  Korean 
woman.  “It  doesn’t  matter  who 
started  the  fight,  I  was  told  by  the 
police  that  it  didn’t  matter  how 
much  I  got  beat  up,  my  father  was  an 
American,  so  I  was  not  protected  by 
the  law,”  the  fifteen  year  old  stated 
in  a  poignant  letter  to  Congressmen, 
who  are  considering  a  bill  that  would 
grant  her  fellow  Amerasians  a 
greater  chance  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

America  has  eschewed  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  offspring  of  its  foreign 
policy  initiatives  in  East  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
reason,  and  the  abhorrent  dis¬ 
crimination  that  these  children  of 
American  servicemen  and  Asian 
women  endure,  that  Congressman 
Stewart  McKinney  (R-Conn)  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  into  the  House  to  give 
Amerasians  preference  to  enter  the 
U.S.  under  present  immigration 
policy.  The  bill  which  has  garnered 
the  support  of  160  Congressmen,  ap¬ 
plies  to  Amerasian  children  in 
Korea,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  Its  Senate  counterpart  covers 
the  Phillipines,  Japan  and  Taiwan. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  that 
the  child  be  guaranteed  financial 
support  of  his  or  her  first  years  in 
the  U.S. 

Unlike  Other  Western  Nations 

Debbie  was  finally  brought  to  the 
U.S.  by  Father  Alfred  Keane,  the 
altruistic  founder  of  St.  Vincents 
Home  Amerasians  in  Korea. 

Father  Keane,  comparing  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  French,  English  and 
Dutch  with  those  of  the  Americans, 
says  the  European  powers  admitted 
that,  “these  children  are  the  result  of 
our  presence  there,  therefore  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility.”  Then 
they  promptly  took  the  children 
home  with  them  upon  withdrawal 
from  Asia  or  offered  them  citizen¬ 
ship  status.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
says,  the  American  government 
“doesn’t  want  to  admit  we  were 
there  for  our  own  purposes,  so 
therefore  these  children  are  not  our 
responsibility.” 

Discrimination  Against  Children 

McKinney  assesses  the  plight  of 
the  children  in  the  four  nations  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  bill.  “In  Laos,  we  think 
they’re  beine  killed — children  are 


disappearing.  In  Korea,  they  don’t 
exist,  you  walk  over  them,  through 
them,  around  them,  if  they  get  in  the 
way,  you  beat  them  up.”  In  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  says,  it’s  not  much  better 
because  of  the  Communist  regime, 
and  in  Thailand,  the  situation  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  best. 

The  credit  for  educating  Con¬ 
gressmen  about  the  situation  in 
Korea  goes  to  Father  Keane,  the 
driving  force  behind  mobilizing 
political  support  for  the  House  and 
Senate  bills.  He  has  been  working 
with  Amerasians  in  Korea  since 
1970. 

He  has  witnessed  countless  in¬ 
stances  of  discrimination.  The 
children  live  in  penurious  conditions. 
The  older  ones  are  unemployed  and 
living  off  their  mothers  since  they  are 
barred  from  schools  and  unable  to 
find  employment.  Girls  become  pro¬ 
stitutes  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
importance  Korean  society  places  on 
hojuk,  or  the  family  record  which  is 
a  required  document  for  any  person 
wishing  to  attend  school  or  get  a  job. 
Usually,  the  woman’s  family  refuses 
to  allow  the  Amerasian  child  to  be 
registered  on  it  because  it  is  either  an 
illegitimate  child  or  it  has  American 
blood.  This  forces  the  mother  to 
have  a  separate  document  issued.  In 
a  patriarchal  society  such  as  Korea, 
the  absence  of  a  father  on  this  docu¬ 
ment  can  be  very  detrimental. 

The  Korean  government’s  official 
stance  is  that  these  children  are 
citizens  of  the  nation  and  are  entitled 
to  all  its  rights  and  protections  under 
their  Constitution.  The  government 
has  also  conceded  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  protect  the  Amera¬ 
sian  children  in  everyday  life, 
therefore  it  may  be  better  for  them  to 
go  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Doug  Hostetter,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  visited  Vietnam  from 
January  to  February  of  1980.  He  saw 
Amerasian  children  doing  “manual 
labor  and  selling  things  like  most 
children  in  poor  countries.”  A  Viet¬ 
namese  government  official  told 
Hostetter  that  the  kids  were 
“welcomed,  not  discriminated 
against  and  allowed  to  go  to 
school.”  Contrary  reports  such  as 
the  one  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London  describe  the  homeless 
children  as  “malnourished  urchins 
who  steal,  pimp  and  beg.”  There  are 
confirming  accounts  by  American 
newspapers,  most  notably  the 
Washington  Star. 

The  Vietnamese  goverment  adds 
that  they  would  allow  the  Amerasian 
children  to  emigrate  if  their  fathers 


claimed  them.  This  is  immediately 
discredited  since  the  children  and 
their  mothers  were  abandoned  by  the 
American  servicemen.  In  turn,  Viet¬ 
namese  women  leave  their  children 
because  they  can  no  longer  support 
them.  During  the  war  the  Amera¬ 
sians  born  to  prostitutes  were  well 
taken  care  of.  However,  the  end  of 
the  war  destroyed  the  courtesans’ 
economic  base,  and  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  their  families  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  They  could  not  take  the 
children  with  them  because,  as 
Hostetter  described,  the  Amerasians 
were  “living  symbols  of  their  sins.” 

Mothers  of  Amerasians  Deceived  by 
American  Servicemen 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  that 
American  servicemen  left  their  Asian 
wives  and  Amerasian  children 
behind  because  a  war  ended  or  they 
finished  military  service  or  got 
transferred  to  another  assignment. 

Says  Congressmen  Barney  Frank 
(D-Mass.)  a  supporter  of  the  bill, 
“American  servicemen  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  problem  that  exists.” 

Though  it  is  apparent  that 
American  servicemen  have  exploited 
Asian  women,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
these  women  to  wait  years  and  years 
for  their  husbands  to  return.  Because 
they  have  been  raised  with  the  ethic 
to  trust  a  man’s  word,  they  believe 
their  husbands  when  he  says  he  will 
return  or  send  for  her.  It  is  not 
naivete,  Father  Keane  says,  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  socialization. 

Hostetter  noted  that  the  lack  of 
communication  between  American 
GI’s  and  their  Vietnemese  wives  were 
primarily  due  to  a  language  problem. 


Hostetter  would  often  act  as  a 
translator,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to,  in  a  two  minute  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  know  more  about  the 
woman  than  her  husband  did.  “It 
was  a  two  level  commitment,”  he 
says.  “The  women  were  deeply  in 
love.”  But  of  the  men,  he  says,  they 
were  just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of 
“personalness  in  a  very  impersonal 
situation.”  He  recalls  women  seek¬ 
ing  his  help  to  locate  their  husbands 
in  the  States.  Many  times  they 
wouldn’t  have  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  he  is  “Joe  from  St.  Louis.” 

Father  Keane  has  it  down  to  a 
science  when  he  categorizes  those 
GI’s  that  are  most  likely  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Korean  women .  It  usually 
is  not  the  young  ones,  he  observes, 
but  the  ones  who  have  been  in  the 
service  between  seven  and  thirteen 
years,  have  a  bad  marriage  back 
home  or  are  divorced.  They  go  to 
Korea  and  set  up  house  with  a 
Korean  wife  and  kids.  When  they 
leave  the  service  or  move  on  to 
another  assignment,  they  abandon 
the  entire  family. 

Army  Protects  GI’s 

Father  Keane  talks  about  Phillip 
Wayne  Morris,  who  married  a 
Korean  women  and  with  her  had  a 
child.  When  the  child  was  eight 
months  old,  Morris  persuaded  his 
wife  to  ask  her  Korean  friends  to 
loan  him  $8,000  so  he  could  pur¬ 
chase  their  future  home  back  in  the 
U.S.  Then  he  returned  to  the  States, 
got  a  private  divorce,  left  the  service 
and  disappeared.  When  the  women 
went  to  the  army  to  inquire  about  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband,  the  ar¬ 


my  said  their  hands  were  bound  by 
the  Privacy  Act.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  release  any  information  about 
him  without  his  consent.  That  was 
seven  years  ago. 

Even  though  American  ser¬ 
vicemen  are  subject  to  Korean  law 
while  stationed  there,  the  U.S.  and 
Korea  created  the  Security  Forces 
Agreement  to  protect  American  GI’s 
from  unduly  harassment  by  foreign 
courts.  For  example,  under  Korean 
law,  it  is  a  criminal  and  civil  offense 
to  impregnate  a  woman  under  the 
promise  of  marriage.  If  a  GI  is  ar¬ 
rested  because  he  has  violated  this 
statute,  then  he  is  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  army’s  military  police  for  fif¬ 
teen  days,  and  it  is  up  to  the  base 
commander  to  press  charges.  “The 
charges  are  always  dropped,  ’  ’  Father 
Keane  says. 

Not  only  is  the  woman’s  right  to 
press  charges  seized,  but  the  ser¬ 
vicemen  can  easily  avoid  fulfilling 
child  support  obligations. 

For  example,  if  the  woman  ap¬ 
peals  for  financial  support  for  the 
child,  and  even  if  the  court  rules  in 
her  favor,  the  serviceman  can  leave 
town  because  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  Korean 
governments  that  “charges  of  a  civil 
offense  cannot  be  used  to  detain 
military  personnel  from  proceeding 
to  another  assignment,”  asserts 
Father  Keane. 

Chances  for  Passage  of  Legislation 

Without  legislation,  Amerasian 
children  will  continue  to  pay  the 
price  for  American  foreign  policy  as 
victims  of  discrimination.  Father 
Keene  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane  that  is  defending  the  rights  of 
these  children  to  be  given  preferen¬ 
tial  admission  to  the  U.S.  He  has 
been  mobilizing  regional  blocs  of 
support  nationwide,  but  his  next  step 
is  to  enlist  greater  senatorial  support, 
increase  his  letter  writing  campaign, 
contact  human  rights  organizations, 
and  as  usual,  keep  the  issue  alive  in 
the  media. 

McKinney  attributed  the  success 
in  getting  a  hearing  before  the  Im¬ 
migration  Subcommittee  after  three 
years  of  lobbying  to  increased  media 
attention  and  the  constituency 
writing  their  Congressmen. 

Father  Keane  says  this  year  may  be 
the  only  chance  to  push  this  piece  of 
legislation  through  because  “the 
President’s  going  to  need  a  bill  that 
shows  he’s  humane  and  interested  in 
people.” 

“It’s  right  for  Reaganomics  and 
won’t  cost  the  taxpayers  or  govern¬ 
ment  anything,”  he  continues,  for 
he  has  already  lined  up  families, 
private  agencies  and  foster  homes 
that  are  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  children. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  bill’s 
passage,  in  the  view  of  Deputy  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  for  Visa  Services  and 
former  Consul  General  to  Korea 
Louis  P.  Goelz  is  that  “it  can’t  be  ad¬ 
ministered  properly.”  The  reason 
being  that  there  is  no  method  to 
verify  which  kids  were  fathered  by 
GI’s  and  which  by  businessmen  or 
civilians. 

Ngo  Vinh  Long,  author  of  several 
books  on  Vietnam  before  and  after 
the  fall  of  Saigon,  comments  that  the 
issue  is  being  blown  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  On  a  trip  back  during  1979  to 
1980,  he  saw  the  children  being  well 
taken  care  of.  The  govenment,  he 
asserts,  provides  food  subsidies  for 
the  mother  if  she  cannot  support 
herself  and  the  child.  He  speculates 
that  if  the  bill  were  passed,  as  few  as 
one  hundred  Amerasians  would 
come  to  the  U.S.  from  Vietnam. 

Some  may  never  understand  what 
is  is  like  to  be  an  Amerasian  caught 
between  two  societies.  Perhaps  they 
should  listen  to  a  fifteen  year  old 
Amerasian  from  Korea,  John 
Davison,  when  he  talks  about  how 
his  friends  left  him  as  soon  as  they 
found  out  his  father  was  white  or 
having  plastic  bags  filled  with  dirt 
thrown  at  him  simply  because  of  his 
split  heritage.  Or  when  he  says  of  the 
father  he  never  knew  that  the  only 
thing  he  is  grateful  to  him  for  is  his 
American  citizenship.  Because  all 
these  kids  are  asking  of  the  American 
govenment  is  the  chance  for  a  better 
life.  As  John  says,  “At  least  here 
they  don’t  do  anything  when  they 
find  out  I’m  half  and  half,  not  like 
Korea.” 
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abc:  a  poem  in  three  parts 

: 

: 

By  Lydia  Lowe 

to  my  h.k.-arrived  friends: 

to  my  fellow  abc’s: 

3 

.  to  my  parents: 

Empty  bamboo 
they  call  us, 

Empty  bamboo, 
let  us  be 

Jook  sing. 

hollow  and  dry. 

empty  no  longer. 

« 

“Empty  bamboo,” 

Like  the  rasping 

Let  us  fill  ourselves 

my  mother  called  me, 

whisper  of  my  throat 

with  the  fluttering  beauty 

and  my  face  turned 

when  I  strain  to 

of  the  butterfly  harp, 

hot  with  shame. 

speak  with  you. 

the  gentle  flow  of  a  brush  stroke 

“Nothing  personal.” 

We  break  our  silence, 

pouring  out  the  heart. 

:  I  opened  my  mouth, 

shyly  at  first. 

With  the  bitter  strength 

( 

unable  to  defend  myself, 

eyes  reaching 

of  our  forefathers, 

wanting  to  say  No, 

across  the  room 

back  glistening  with  hard  work, 

:  nothing  personal, 

in  a  warm  embrace. 

dry  bones  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

something  historical, 

You  find  me 

With  the  pride  of  Wah  Sun, 

that  you,  my  parents, 

strange  sometimes,  very 

Chinese  American  poet, 

would  not  pass  on 

American.  So  that 

carving  words 

your  people’s  tongue. 

you  must  speak  to  me 

with  calloused  hands 

4 

your  culture’s  pride 

in  English  as  you  would 

on  the  walls  of  the  immigration  prison. 

in  your  own  children. 

a  foreigner. 

Let  us  open  our  minds, 

Hoping  to  avoid  (for  them) 

And  I  — 

loosen  our  tongues, 

J 

discrimination  and  abuse 

ashamed  to  cause  you 

soothe  our  touchy  tempers. 

and  Ching  Chong  Chinamen 
:  jokes  (it  didn’t  work), 

so  much  trouble. 

Leam  to  speak  the  words 

embarassed  to  say 

of  our  parents, 

Now  here  we  stand 

the  few  Chinese  words 

reach  out  to  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

4 

before  you. 

I  know  — 

that  our  people 

J :  trying  to  understand 

I  would  tell  you 

may  come  together  and  win 

the  words  you  spoke 

in  my  heart 

happiness  one  day. 

vU 

when  you  did  not  want 
us  to  understand. 

H-  »«-  M  »♦-  — 

we  are  one  family. 
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Commission  On  Wartime  Internment  Comes  To  Boston 


Y.  mi! AM  M  MARU  IAN! 


Judge  William  M.  Marutani  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  the  only  Japanese  American  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civilians.  (Photo  by 
Michael  Quan). 


By  May  Seto 

David  Sakura  was  six  years  old 
when  he  was  interned  in  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  David  Musto  also  was  six 
when  his  father  took  him  to  a  reloca¬ 
tion  center  to  view  the  injustice 
perpetrated  against  Japanese 
Americans  during  World  War  II. 

It  was  not  until  forty  years  later  at 
the  concluding  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians  that  the  two 
met  and  discovered  they  were  at  the 
same  camp.  “The  only  difference,” 
said  Sakura,  who  is  now  president  of 
the  New  England  chapter  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  Citizens 
League,  “is  that  he  was  on  the  out¬ 
side  looking  in,  and  I  was  on  the  in¬ 
side  looking  out.” 

December  9,  1981,  exactly  forty 
years  and  two  days  after  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  the  date  the 
Carter-appointed  Commission  settl¬ 
ed  down  to  listen  to  hard  core  solu¬ 
tions  on  how  to  compensate  the 
evacuees  in  monetary  terms  and  ex¬ 
plore  measures  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  recurring.  Five  of  the 
nine-member  commission  were  pre¬ 
sent  to  hear  proposals  offered 
primarily  by  law  academicians  from 
universities  in  the  northeast. 

Monetary  Solutions  Offered 

Redress  and  reparations  was 
universally  endorsed  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  conference. 
Estimates  by  the  San  Francisco 
Federal  Reserve  place  losses  to  the 
Japanese  Americans  at  around  $400 
million. 

Musto,  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Yale  University,  suggested  a  solution 
patterned  after  the  GI  bill  which 
would  grant  ‘  ‘compensation  equal  to 
the  money  and  services  given  after 
the  War  had  ended  to  those  who 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy.”  Com¬ 
mission  Chair  Joan  Bernstein  com¬ 
mented  that  the  GI  bill  was  a  “feasi¬ 
ble  recommendation.” 

In  order  to  provide  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  insight  as  to  how  past  in¬ 
justices  have  been  rectified  in 
monetary  terms,  Indian  land  claims, 
tort  law  and  a  coal  mining  disaster  in 
Buffalo  Creek  were  discussed. 

Tort  law,  which  specializes  in  in¬ 
terpreting  wrongdoings  into 
monetary  compensation,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  its  presenter  Professor 
James  Henderson  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School  because  Japanese 
American  cases  under  this  law  would 
not  have  much  substance  since  the 
“government’s  actions,  at  a 
technical  level,  were  designated  legal 
and  legitimate.” 

The  speakers  which  presented  the 
processes  by  which  Indian  land 
claims  and  the  coal  mining  disaster 
were  settled  did  not  recommend 
specific  solutions,  and  instead  left  it 
up  to  the  Commission  to  draw  their 
own  inferences  as  to  how  past 
measures  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Japanese  American  cases. 

Professor  Ralph  Johnson,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  Indian  law  and  a  visiting 
academician  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  highlighted  similarities  in  the 
suffering  of  the  two  groups.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  “race  discrimination 
played  a  major  part  in  both 
removals,”  and  that  there  were 
parallels  in  the  “disruption  to  lives, 
liberties  and  property  rights.” 

Excutive  Vice  President  and 
Senior  Counsel  for  Occidental 
Petroleum  Gerald  Stem,  who  handl¬ 
ed  the  defense  for  the  victims  of  the 
coal  mining  disaster,  recommended 
that  those  members  of  the  harmed 
community  should  be  the  ones  who 
decide  on  the  solutions. 

Whatever  We  Do  Will  Never 
Be  Enough 

The  overwhelming  consensus 
among  the  speakers  seemed  to  be 
that  monetary  compensation  would 
be  at  the  most  symbolic.  “Whatever 
we  do  will  never  be  enough,”  stated 
Professor  Alan  Dershowitz  of  Har- 
vad  Law  School.  Calling  the  evacua¬ 
tion  “a  national  shame  and  dilem¬ 
ma,”  he  added,  “We  want  truth,  we 
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want  young  people  to  be  taught 
about  the  horrors  that  happened  on 
the  West  Coast.”  Both  he  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lawrence  Sager  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  com¬ 
municated  their  contrasting 
childhood  experiences  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Dershowitz  grew  up  on  the 
east  coast  and  learned  that  the 
evacuation  was  a  “west  coast 
tragedy,  as  something  they  did  to 
them,  not  as  something  we  did  to 
ourselves.”  Sager  who  grew  up  in 
southern  California  did  not  even 
learn  about  the  internment  in  the 
school  system. 

In  the  vein  of  educating  the  public, 
Musto  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
Institute  of  Human  Rights  in 
Washington  D.C.  to  serve  not  only 
as  an  archive  and  research  center, 
but  to  “strengthen  public  memory” 
which  he  argues  could  be  an  effective 
preventative  measure. 

Request  For  Evacuation 

to  be  Labelled  Unconstitutional 

Sager  called  the  exclusion  and  in¬ 
ternment  “flatly  and  deeply  un¬ 
constitutional  acts”  because  they 
violated  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  His  proposal  to  the 
Commission  not  only  included 
substantial  reparations,  but  “a  firm 
congressional  finding  of  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  the  relocation 
and  internment.” 

Attack  on  Supreme  Court 
Behavior 

The  difficult  and  ethical  questions 
surrounding  the  constitutional 
precedents  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  three  landmark  cases  of 
Hirabayashi,  Korematsu  and  Endo 
were  explored.  The  trilogy  of  cases 
involved  Japanese  Americans  who 
refused  to  report  to  relocation 
centers  and  obey  military  curfews. 

“When  one  returns  to  the 
Japanese  American  eases,  their  most 
striking  characteristic  is  their 
evasiveness,”  observed  Sager.  Using 
the  Hirabayashi  decision  as  an  exam¬ 


ple,  he  contended  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  stopped  short  of 
challenging  the  accepted  theory  that 
internment  was  a  military  necessity. 
Instead  it  chose  to  limit  its  ruling  to 
the  violation  of  curfew  orders. 

Similar  sidestepping  by  the  courts 
surfaced  in  the  Korematsu  and  Endo 
decisions.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  ruled  that 
evacuation  was  justified  on  military 
grounds  but  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  racism  played  an  influential 
role. 

Even  though  the  Endo  decision 
ruled  that  loyal  citizens  like  its 
Japanese  American  defendant  could 
not  be  detained,  this  case  was  decid¬ 
ed  toward  the  end  of  the  war  when 
public  and  policical  pressure  had 
lifted  considerably.  The  internment 
continued  even  after  the  Endo  rul¬ 
ing.  With  this  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion,  the  courts  exhibited  passivity  in 
failing  to  go  one  step  further  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
evacuation. 

The  abuse  of  evidence  used  in 
the  cases  provided  another  area  for 
exploration.  The  sole  Japanese 
American  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  Judge  William  Marutani  of 
the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  blasted  the  Supreme  Court’s 
behavior  in  the  Hirabayashi  deci¬ 
sion,  stating  that  it  was  based 
on  “conjecture  and  hysterical 
imagination.” 

Suppression  of  evidence  attesting 
to  the  loyalty  of  Japanese  Americans 
raises  “serious  questions  of  ethics 
and  professional  responsibility,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Peter  Irons,  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  The 
Ringle  Report,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
concluded  that  “the  vast  majority  of 
Japanese  Americans  were  loyal,  and 
that  at  most,  only  ten  thousand  of 
them  (largely  Japanese  educated 
Kibei)  should  be  considered  for 
short-term  detention  and  loyalty 
screening.”  The  document  was 
never  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Justice  department 
who  was  representing  the  Army  at 
that  time  because  it  favored  mass 


evacuation. 

Dershowitz,  commenting  that 
“courts  cannot  be  counted  on  in 
times  of  crisis,”  illustrated  his  point 
with  the  example  of  Judge  Stevens  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Hawaii  when  the  magistrate  chose 
to  oppose  the  evacuation,  but  did 
not  file  his  dissenting  opinion  until 
two  years  later  when  the  war  was 
over,  “for  fear  that  filing  of  the  dis¬ 
sent  might  be  deemed  an  unpatriotic 
or  disloyal  act.” 

Sager  drilled  the  Commission  on 
two  important  points  to  be  extracted 
from  the  three  cases.  First,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  applica¬ 
tion  of  military  curfews  only  to  those 
of  Japanese  descent  was  valid,  and 
second,  the  courts  failed  to  challenge 
the  army’s  assessment  that  the 
evacuation  was  justified  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  military  necessity. 

Presidential  Powers  to  Incarcerate 
Persons  Without  Trial 
Still  Exists 

There  are  four  alternatives  open  to 
a  President  who  wishes  to  exercise 
sole  authority  to  place  persons  in 
detention  camps  without  trial,  and 
they  are  all  legal,  asserted  Professor 
Christopher  Pyle  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  the  President  can  resort  to 
the  “higher  law  of  necessity”  which 
surpasses  the  U.S.  Constitution,  or 
the  chief  executive  can  transform  the 
Constitution  to  work  within  the 
“power  of  emergency  detention.” 
The  latter  combines  the  President 
and  Congress  into  one  power  during 
times  of  war,  thereby  dissolving  the 
built-in  check  mechanism  which  the 
two  branches  of  government  exercise 
upon  each  other.  Thirdly,  there  are 
the  ambiguous  powers  that  are 
vested  in  the  presidency,  according 
to  the  advocates  of  emergency 
powers.  Finally,  the  President  can 
call  forth  his  or  her  source  of  ‘  ‘extra¬ 
constitutional  powers”  when  in 
times  of  war,  the  chief  executive  is 
considered  the  “functional 
equivalent  of  a  sovereign,”  stated 
Pyle. 

Certainly  the  implications  are 
dangerous  here  because  the  pillers  on 
which  democracy  was  founded  have 
disintegrated  and  could  again  during 
war  times.  “Constitutional  law  for 
most  practicing  politicians,”  Pyle 
observed,  “is  not  a  body  of  prin¬ 
ciples  from  which  to  take  moral 
guidance,  but  a  source  of  plausible 
justification  to  be  exploited  for  pure¬ 


ly  tactical  ends.”  He  pointed  out 
other  situations  where  “suspension 
of  the  criminal  standard  for  in¬ 
carceration  can  occur  within  the 
U.S.”  include  riots,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  disasters  and  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Reagan’s  Immigration  Reform 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which 
requires  the  President  to  justify  the 
detention  of  persons  without  trial, 
was  not  only  violated  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  American  evacuation, 
but  could  be  legally  suspended  if 
President  Reagan’s  immigration 
reform  package  is  passed.  If  Con¬ 
gress  approves  the  bill,  then  the 
President  would  have  the  power  in 
certain  cases  to  “facilitate  the  deten¬ 
tion  and  transfer  of  persons  seeking 
permanent  refuge  in  the  U.S.”  Who 
are  these  certain  cases?  “Probably 
Haitians  and  Cubans,  speculated 
Pyle. 

Commission's  Recommendations 

The  most  viable  recommenda¬ 
tions,  according  to  Berstein, include 
the  GI  bill  or  some  form  of  monetary 
compensation  and  the  creation  of  an 
Institute  of  Human  Rights. 

David  Sakura,  was  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  conference,  ex¬ 
pressing  optimism  that  along  with 
substantial  reparations,  he  felt  the 
Commission  would  make  a  strong 
recommendation  to  Congress  regar¬ 
ding  the  area  of  checking  presiden¬ 
tial  emergency  powers. 

On  preventative  measures,  Pyle 
suggested  creating  a  special  House  or 
Senate  subcommittee  as  well  as  draf¬ 
ting  legislation  to  insure  that  future 
detention  programs  are  reviewed 
and  eliminating  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  which  endows  the 
president  with  the  power  to  deal  ex¬ 
peditiously  with  the  nationals  of  a 
country  that  is  at  war  with  the  U.S. 

After  the  conference,  he  conceded 
that  commissions  are  “part  of  the 
ritual  of  democracy”  and  that 
“sometimes  they  are  very 
important’  ’,  but  he  had  no  idea  what 
the  Commission  would  recommend. 

Though  Bernstein  commented 
that  it  would  be  a  “good  idea”  to 
limit  the  President’s  power  in  times 
of  war,  she  felt  it  would  not  be  a 
feasible  recommendation  to  Con¬ 
gress.  She  expects  the  package  for 
Congress  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
1982. 
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Free  Employment  Services 
Available  To  Chinatown  Residents 


Unemployed  Chinatown  are  part  of  the  same  employment 
residents  can  get  immediate  and  training  systems  as  the  EEPA 
assitance  in  their  efforts  to  find  Intake  Office  include:  the  OIC  In1 
work  by  going  to  the  Intake  Office  take  Center  at  184  Dudley  St.  in 
for  the  City  of  Boston’s  Employ-  Roxbury;  the  ABCD  Intake  Center 
ment  and  Economic  Policy  Ad-  at  450  Washington  St.  in  Dor- 
ministration  (EEPA).  Chester;  and  the  ABCD  Intake 

At  the  EEPA  Intake  Office,  Center  at  424  W.  Broadway  in 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  15  South  Boston. 

Beacon  St.  in  downtown  Boston,  Counselors  at  the  intake  centers 
trained  counselors  are  available  to  emphasize  matching  clients  to  ser- 
inform  Boston  youth  and  adults  vices  which  best  meet  their  in- 
about  free  employment  services  dividual  needs. For  example,  a  per- 
now  being  offered  to  economically  son  with  little  experience  in  apply- 
disadvantaged  city  residents  ing  for  jobs  might  be  referred  to 
though  EEPA.  These  services  in-  EEPA’s  job  interview  workshop, 
elude:  job  placement  services;  job  which  trains  people  on  how  to  pre¬ 
interview  and  career  exploration  sent  themselves  effectively  when 
workshops;  and  a  variety  of  skill  applying  for  work.  Or  a  person 
training  programs  in  such  fields  as  who  lacks  the  skills  necessary  to 
electronics,  clerical  work,  machine  perform  satisfactorily  on  a  job 
operation  and  nursing.  might  be  referred  to  a  skill  training 

Boston  residents  can  also  apply  program, 
for  these  employment  services  at  a  For  more  information  about 
number  of  other  neighborhood  in-  EEPA  services,  call  Donna  Pero  at 
take  centers,  which  are  operated  by  720-4319.  Persons  applying  for 
community-based  organizations.  EEPA  services  must  present  proof 
The  neighborhood  centers,  which  that  they  are  Boston  residents. 
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TIte  Arts - 

David  Henry  Hwang:  A  Promising  Chinese  American  Playwright 


"FAMILY  DEVOTIONS" 


"THE  DANCE  AND  THE  RAILROAD" 


By  Bill  J.  Gee 

ACT  I:  David,  an  aspiring  second  genera¬ 
tion  Chinese  American  playwright,  is  an 
English  major  in  his  senior  year  at  Stanford 
University.  Lanky  and  with  a  boyish  smile, 
he  grew  up  in  a  well-to-do  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles;  his  father  is  a  bank  president,  his 
mother  a  piano  teacher.  He  receives  news 
that  his  play  “FOB”  has  been  accepted  for 
reworking  at  the  Summer  Playwright  Con¬ 
ference  in  Waterford,  Ct.  He  is  excited, 
knowing  that  a  professional  production 
now  can  be  made  out  of  this  work  which 
deals  with  the  conflict  between  first  and  se¬ 
cond  generation  Chinese  Americans.  He 
graduates  and  with  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
heads  eastward,  following  the  path  of  the 
fine  spring  weather. 

ACT  II:  It  is  a  year  later,  in  the  summer  of 
1980,  in  New  York  City.  David’s  reworked 
version  of  “FOB”  is  appearing  at  the 
Public  Theatre  and  has  garnered  rave 
reviews  from  all  the  major  newspapers  and 
all  the  influential  critics.  After  the  play 
completes  its  run,  he  wins  the  Obie  Award 
presented  by  the  Village  Voice  for  the  year’s 
best  off-broadway  play.  The  future  flames 
brightly  in  his  mind.  In  1981,  two  of  his 
one-act  plays,  “The  Dance  and  the 
Railroad”  and  “Family  Devotions,”  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  off-broadway  circuit.  He  is 
featured  on  several  occasions  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  and  is  declared  a  major 
new  voice  in  American  theatre. 

***** 

One  must  be  of  two  minds  to  assess  the 
growing  theatre  works  of  David  Henry 
Hwang.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Chinese 
Americans  we  must  be  intuitively  and  im¬ 
pulsively  grateful  we  have  a  working  con¬ 
temporary  playwright  who  is  innately  gifted 
and  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  sensibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Chinese  American  experience. 
Not  since  “The  Chickencoop  Chinaman” 
and  “The  Year  of  the  Dragon”,  written  by 
the  erratic  comet-like  talent  Frank  Chin, 
has  the  theatre  been  so  well  employed  to  il¬ 
luminate  aspects  of  our  common  ex¬ 
perience. 

Dramatic  arts  is  one  of  the  most  outward 
glaring  signs  of  a  people’s  cultural  activity, 
each  staging  becoming  an  expression  of, 
creative  power,  artistic  energy  and  human 
spirit.  When  a  theatre  piece  has  achieved  a 
certain  quality  of  hidden  truth,  then  all  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  moment  —  from  writer  to 
actor  to  audience  —  feel  intimately  their 
connectedness  to  one  another,  as  if  a  switch 
were  suddenly  thrown  on  in  a  lightless 
room.  Much  to  Hwang’s  credit,  the  com¬ 
mon  room  of  experience  shared  by  Chinese 
Americans  is  fast  flooding  with  warm  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  that  Hwang,  although  a  talented 
young  writer,  has  been  too  suddenly  and 
overly  heralded  by  a  white  theatre  establish¬ 
ment  whose  current  impulse  may  be  to 
patronize,  particularly  considering  the  cur- 
rent  flirtation  with  all  things  Chinese.  In 
their  kindly  tones  and  honeyed  phrases,  the 
reviews  of  even  his  worst  play  suggest  an 
unnatural  blindness  to  the  foibles  of  the 
recently  enamored.  This  protectiveness, 
which  borders  on  marsupial  dedication,  is  a 
false  stance  for  critics  to  take.  It  is,  more¬ 


over,  a  stance  which  is  unlikely  to  endure, 
for  critics  are  a  breed  which  most  ex¬ 
emplifies  trust’s  other  half,  the  proclivity  to 
betray  and  to  set  adrift  the  object  of  affec¬ 
tion. 

***** 

To  date,  Hwang  has  had  three  plays  pro¬ 
duced.  Only  one,  “The  Dance  and  the  Rail¬ 
road”,  is  true  evidence  of  a  burgeoning 


talent.  This  one-act  play,  although  the 
shortest  in  performance  time  of  all  three,  is 
oddly  enough  the  most  illuminating.  It  art¬ 
fully  combines  into  its  narrow  action 
Chinese  acrobatics  and  a  set  of  character¬ 
izations  so  clear  and  focused  the  audience  is 
compelled  to  believe  in  them.  The  setting  is 
somewhere  along  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road,  the  time  1867.  Lone  and  Ma,  the 
play’s  two  characters,  are  waiting  out  a 
strike.  Lone,  an  aspiring  actor  in  Chinese 
opera,  uses  this  period  of  idleness  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  acrobatics,  while  Ma,  the  less  world¬ 
ly  of  the  two,  implores  Lone  to  take  him  on 
as  a  student.  This  timeless  tale  of  the  exper¬ 
ienced  learned  master  and  the  naive 
untried-but-eager  student  has  been  well 
amplified  in  literature,  particularly  Chinese 
literature.  But  here  it  is  newly  adapted  to 
the  particulars  of  two  Chinese  Americans 
on  the  frontier.  The  distinction  which  sets 
apart  master  from  student  here  is  not  age 
(both  characters  are  portrayed  young)  but 
time  spent  in  the  Gold  Mountain.  Lone,  the 
earlier  arrival,  has  weathered  into  a  realist 
about  his  unpromising  situation  among  the 
“white  devils”.  He  serves  as  the  philoso¬ 
phical  foil  to  Ma’s  unbridled  idealism, 
which  feasts  hopefully  on  the  vast  tract  of 
possibilities  the  Gold  Mountain  appears  to 
offer. 

As  the  plays  ends,  Lone  and  Ma  draw 
closer,  and  indeed,  subtly  switch  roles. 
Lone  becomes  the  idealist,  Ma  the  realist. 
But  this  is  less  a  contention  that  each 
character  is  so  fragile  and  fickle  as  to 
vacillate  from  their  original  positions  than  a 
generous  proposition  that  at  the  core  of 
each  being,  whether  it  be  male  or  female, 
lies  both  doubt  and  uncertainty,  illusion 
and  truth  —  all  internal  complicities  that 
underscore  the  tangled  interweaving  of 
qualities  called  humanness.  “The  Dance 
and  the  Railroad”  deftly  moves  along  on 
several  planes  of  concern,  and  because  it 
does,  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
next  annual  volume  of  Best  Short  Plays. 


“FOB”  and  “Family  Devotions”  are 
Hwang’s  other  two  works.  The  far  better  of 


the  two,  “FOB”,  is  a  two-act  play  with 
three  characters,  one  of  them  female.  Its 
theme  is  the  conflict  between  Chinese 
Americans  of  the  immigrant  and  second 
generations.  Its  basic  strength  comes  from 
the  way  humor  and  mythical  alter  egos 
move  the  action  forward,  culminating  in  a 
stylishly  staged  fantasy  battle  between  fabl¬ 
ed  characters  Fa  Mu  Lan,  the  women  war¬ 
rior  of  Chinese  legend,  and  Guan  Goong, 
the  Chinese  god  of  writers  and  prostitutes. 
The  lack  of  character  development  beyond 
the  comic  aspects  of  their  interactions, 
especially  in  the  female,  gives  this  play  the 
faint  glint  characteristic  of  an  initial  work. 

“Family  Devotions”,  another  one-act 
play,  seems  to  have  been  written  in  a  dash. 
It  is  an  inferior  work  with  far  too  many 
characters,  all  members  of  one  bickering 
household  who  seem  to  jostle  for  our  atten¬ 
tion.  While  useless  prattle  among  family 
members  is  all  too  common  in  real  life,  its 
faithful  replication  on  stage  further  mud¬ 
dles  an  already  middling  clarity  of  inten¬ 
tions.  Our  understanding  of  the  characters 
in  this  play  suffer  terribly,  because  they  are 
more  akin  to  caricatures  than  credible  stage 
presences.  All  of  them  possess  the  same 
irksome  habit  of  spouting  dimly  lit  one- 
liners  that  are  meant  to  be  railing  and  even 
humorous,  but  frequently  come  off  as  tepid 
stage  droppings,  more  litter  than  lightning. 

What  plot  there  is  for  the  first  thirty 
minutes  revolves  around  the  expected  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  family’s  long  lost  uncle  from 
China.  Amid  this  suspense,  we  gain  a  grop¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  other  family 
members.  We  meet  the  family  patriarch,  a 
bank  president  toting  the  latest  catalogue  of 
tax  shelters,  and  his  son,  who  is  about  to 
embark  on  his  new  career  as  a  voilinist  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (much  to 
the  dread  of  his  grandmother  who,  provok¬ 
ed  by  old  memories,  fears  the  orchestra’s 
Japanese  conductor  will  torture  him  to 
death).  Other  members  of  the  family  are 
equally  as  unaffecting. 

The  eventual  appearance  of  the  uncle 
plunges  the  play’s  final  thirty  minutes  into  a 
confusing,  undeveloped,  surrealistic  blend 
of  catechism  and  exorcism.  Hwang’s  high- 
minded  intention  for  “Family  Devotions” 
was  to  have  it  close  with  the  revelation  that 
Chinese  Americans  have  one  truth.  That 
truth  is  not  found  in  the  toutings  of  a 
shared  Chinese  past  nor  in  the  hasty  adop¬ 
tion  of  modern  evangelism,  but  rather  in 
the  familial  past,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
renewed  and  made  imminent  with  the 
emergence  of  each  new  generation.  Gods 
new  and  old  are  dispensed  with  for  blood¬ 
lines.  What  Hwang  finally  achieves, 
however,  is  to  obscure  the  light  of  truth 
with  an  encompassing  gray  cloud.  In  being 
his  latest  work,  “Family  Devotions”  has 
become  much  like  a  limpet  fastened  to  the 
back  of  a  proud  walrus,  which  for  now  is  an 
unsightly  blemish. 

***** 

It  is  no  private  discovery  that  Hwang  has 
been  most  influenced  by  the  works  of  Max¬ 
ine  Hong  Kingston  and  has  been  helped 
along  in  his  young  theatrical  career  by  the 
starling  acting  and  directing  talent  of  John 
Lone.  Kingston’s  mythical  design  finds 
form  in  his  two  good  works,  wherein  the 
abilities  of  Lone  is  in  sparkling  display,  as 
an  actor  in  “FOB”  and  as  both  an  actor 
and  the  director  of  “Family  Devotions.” 
Perhaps  it  is  telling  that  in  his  weakest  ef¬ 
fort,  “Family  Devotions”,  neither  the 
talent  of  Lone  nor  the  influence  of 
Kingston  are  anywhere  apparent. 

By  his  industry,  Hwang  has  provided 
Asian  American  actors  the  opportunity  to 
play  meaningful  roles,  and  likewise,  has  af¬ 
forded  audiences  rare  occasions  to  enjoy 
portrayals  of  Chinese  American  life  in  ac¬ 
tion.  For  this,  we  cannot  be  grateful 
enough.  However,  in  light  of  his  inability  to 
invest  most  of  his  characters  with  the  warm 
flush  of  authentic  lives,  to  lift  them  above 
the  level  of  mere  staged  beings,  to  create 
characters  whose  dialogue  have  their  own 
depth  of  voice  rather  than  his  authorial 
voice,  and  most  notably,  to  breath  life  into 
his  women,  it  seems  early  yet  to  declare  him 
an  accomplished  playwright  or  even  as  a 
successor  to  Frank  Chin.  Still  he  remains  a 
promising  witness  to  our  lives  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  our  experience. 

To  reveal  through  art,  through  fabrica¬ 
tions  and  inventions,  what  it  is  to  be  alive  as 
a  Chinese  American  is  far  more  difficult 
than  we  can  imagine.  It  requires  an  im¬ 
mense  generosity  of  spirit  and  the  vital 
force  derived  from  the  pain  and  fever  of 
life.  David  Henry  Hwang,  at  only  24  years 
and  after  the  gallant  wreck  of  “Family 
Devotions”,  does  not  lack  the  former  quali¬ 
ty  but  betrays  a  certain  thinness  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  As  Chinese  Americans,  our  good 
wishes  go  with  him  along  with  the  bountiful 
hope  that  by  furthering  his  range  of  per¬ 
sonal  ventures  in  life,  by  allowing  the  chan¬ 
cy  winds  of  folly  and  joy  to  freely  tug  and 
shift  at  the  soul,  it  will  extend  his  vision  and 
voice  and  deepen  his  heart. 
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Tchan  Fou-Li  Captures  The  Magnificant  Landscapes  Of  China 


By  Edward  Mclnnis 

“The  Magnificent  Landscapes  of  China,” 
currently  on  exhibit  at  the  Chinese  Culture 
Institute,  is  a  stunning  collection  of  over  50 
photographs  by  Tchan  Fou-Li,  interna¬ 
tionally  renowned  photographer  based  in 
Hong  Kong.  According  to  Dr.  Doris  Chu, 
President  of  the  Institute,  Fou-Li  has 
pioneered  the  concept  of  combining  the 
techniques  of  modern  western  photography 
with  the  style,  theme  and  format  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  landscape  painting. 

For  example,  the  photograph  entitled 
Lake  Tien-Ch’h  portrays  a  sheer  vertical 
cliff  juxtaposed  with  a  low  lying  horizontal 
river,  a  favorite  motif  of  Ming  dynasty 
painters,  according  to  Chu.  High  up  on  the 
mountainside  an  entrance  to  a  cave  temple  is 
barely  discernible.  But  it  is  the  dramatic 
sweep  of  the  mountain  next  to  the  placid 
cal  m  of  the  river  that  captures  attention. 

“Natural  elements  -  mountains,  streams, 
clouds,  trees  -  are  more  important  in  land¬ 
scape  painting  than  the  human  figure,”  ex¬ 
plained  Chu.  “The  term  for  landscape  pain¬ 
ting  in  Chinese  actually  means  ‘mountain- 
stream.’  Mountains  and  streams  in  Chinese 
art  correspond  to  landscape  in  western  art. 
There  is  also  the  importance  of  yin  and  yang. 
Mountain  is  yang;  stream  is  yin.  Therefore, 
mountain  and  stream  together  symbolize  the 
whole  of  nature.” 


Many  of  Fou-Li’s  photographs  portray 
the  mountain-stream  idea.  Spring  Rain  on 
the  River  Li-Chiang  shows  the  bend  of  a 
wide  river  with  mountains  looming  the 
background.  In  Clearing  After  the  Rain  on 
Fu-Chin  River  we  see  two  youngsters  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  dis¬ 
tant  misty  mountains. 

‘ ‘Landscape  painters  rarely  worked  on  the 
spot,”  said  Chu.  “Rather  they  collected  im¬ 
pressions  in  their  travels  and  later  combined 
them  artistically.  They  idealized  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  landscape,  combining 
disparate  elements  of  nature  such  as  moun¬ 
tains,  clouds,  water,  etc.  The  photographer 
was  sought  to  emulate  landscape  painting 
and  has  picked  natural  spots  that  reflect 
these  themes.  Technically,  he  is  as  advanced 
as  any  western  photographer,  but  his  in¬ 
spiration  remains  traditional  Chinese  land¬ 
scape  painting.” 

Some  of  the  spots  famous  in  China  for 
their  scenic  splendor  have  been  photograph¬ 
ed  from  a  variety  of  angles  by  Fou-Li.  For 
example,  The  Mountains  Amid  the  Drifting 
Mist  and  Cloud  is  a  shot  of  Mt.  Huang-Shan 
enveloped  ih  mist  that  looks  more  like  a 
painting  than  a  photograph.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  shots  artistically  interpreting  Mt. 
Huang-Shan  with  the  elements  and  themes 
of  landscape  painting.  A  Sea  of  Bamboo 
shows  the  lush  green  hills  of  Mt.  Chiu-Hua 
all  but  engulfing  a  bamboo  plantation. 

Tchan  Fou-Li  was  born  in  1916  in 
Kuangtung  Province  and  has  won  many 
awards  for  his  photography.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Societies  of 
Hong  Kong  and  of  London  and  is  the 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Photographic 
Association  of  Hong  Kong.  Each  of  his 
photos  has  a  limited  edition  of  prints. 

Chu  noted  that  the  combination  of 
eastern  and  western  cultures  represented  by 
Fou-Li  is  increasingly  characteristic  of  our 
age.  “China  has  received  a  lot  of  western  in¬ 
fluence  going  back  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Before  that ,  China  influenced  the  west 
a  great  deal  though  its  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
China  Trade.  From  now  on,  there  will  be  a 
mutual  influence  between  east  and  west  as 
the  intermingling  of  the  two  cultures 
matures.  We  want  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  a  more  in-depth  exchange  between  the 
two  cultures.” 

She  said  in  the  future  the  Institute  would 
like  to  exhibit  western  artists  working  in 
Chinese  art  forms  like  calligraphy  and  pain¬ 
ting.  In  March,  the  Institute  will  exhibit  a 
photographic  collection  about  Bostonians  in 
China  that  will  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
China  Trade.  This  is  in  keeping  with  one  of 


the  prime  aims  of  the  Institute  which  is  to 
promote  understanding  of  the  two  cultures, 
east  and  west. 

“Magnificent  Landscapes  of  China”  will 
continue  to  exhibit  through  the  end  of 
February.  The  exhibit  is  free  to  the  public 
between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  4:00  p.m. 


at  the  China  Showcase  Gallery  at  272  Tre- 
mont  St.  in  Boston.  The  Chinese  Culture  In¬ 
stitute  is  seeking  volunteer  staff  to  attend  the 
Gallery  during  its  open  hours.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  volunteering  can  call  Dr.  Chu  in 
the  morning  at  482-1011  or  in  the  afternoon 
at  542-4599. 


An  Interview  With  Author  Ruthanne  Lum  McCunn 


Ruthanne  Lum  McCunn  is  the 
author  o/Thousand  Pieces  of  Gold, 
the  newly  released  biographical 
novel  about  a  Chinese  woman ’s per¬ 
sistent  and  courageous  struggle  for 
freedom  in  19th  century  China  and 
later  in  A  merica.  (See  book  review  in 
December  1981  issue  of  SAMPAN.) 

By  May  Seto 

She  h^s  been  called  a  “white 
Chinaman”  by  her  black  students.  A 
woman  she  once  worked  with  told 
her  “to  get  an  eye  job  and  a  wig”  so 
she  could  look  more  Chinese. 

Ruthanne  Lum  McCunn’s  com¬ 
bination  of  looks  and  background 
make  people  either  uncomfortable 
or  confused  or  both. 

“I  have  very  Caucasian  features,” 
she  says  during  a  telephone  interview 
from  her  home  in  San  Francisco. 
Although  her  father  is  white,  her 
mother  is  Chinese. 

She  grew  up  in  a  potpourri  of 
culture  in  Hong  Kong.  Between 
heritage  and  society,  her  childhood 
was  molded  by  four  cultures: 
Chinese,  British,  American  and  In¬ 
dian.  The  dozen-member  household 
consisted  of  her  parents,  an  aunt, 
uncle,  cousins  and  a  great  aunt  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  Indian. 

But  despite  her  Caucasian  ap¬ 
pearance,  despite  having  been  raised 
in  Hong  Kong,  despite  Cantonese 
being  her  first  language,  despite  her 
British  education  and  despite  the  im¬ 
pact  of  four  cultures,  McCunn’s 
politics  are  Asian  American  for  she  is 
an  American  by  birth. 

When  asked  about  her  motivation 
for  writing  Thousand  Pieces  of 
Gold,  she  explains,  “I  wanted  to 
break  the  stereotype  of  Chinese 
women.”  She  says  the  jaded 
familiarity  and  fatiguing  traits 
associated  with  the  stereotype  do  not 
apply  to  the  women  she  knows  to¬ 
day.  She  did  not  intend  her  novel  to 
be  political,  but  concedes  “it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  write  about  that  period 
without  talking  about  the  incredible 


number  of  injustices  committed 
against  Chinese.” 

**** 

She  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  in 
1946,  but  her  family  went  back  to 
Hong  Kong  when  she  was  one  year 
old,  and  it  was  not  until  15  years  later 
that  she  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

McCunn  draws  parallels  between 
Lalu  Nathoy,  the  Chinese  women  on 
which  her  latest  literary  effort  is  bas¬ 
ed,  and  her  own  experiences  when 
she  arrived  in  Boise,  Idaho  at  age  16. 

She  recalls  the  fear  and  feeling 
very  much  like  an  outsider.  Boise 
was  “barren  of  anything  that  was 
familiar,”  she  says.  “It  was  totally 
white.”  Coincidentally,  Lalu  also 
began  her  life  in  America  in  Idaho,  in 
a  town  about  an  hour’s  drive  from 
Boise. 

It  is  apparent  McCunn  experienc¬ 
ed  many  of  the  trepidations  that 
Lalu  did  upon  her  arrival  in 
America,  and  her  empathy  is  clearly 
manifested  in  her  book.  However, 
McCunn  points  out  that,  unlike 
Lalu,  she  had  much  more  in  the  way 
of  support  skills,  referring  to  her 
command  of. English. 

Growing  up  in  Hong  Kong,  Mc¬ 
Cunn’s  concept  of  America  was 
derived  from  the  Doris  Day  and 
James  Dean  movies  of  the  1950’s. 
Her  first  traumatic  exposure  to 
American  -  triotism  was  at  her 
sister’s  graduation  ceremony  at  a 
Boise  high  school.  “It  was  astoun¬ 
ding  to  be  in  an  auditorium  with  all 
those  people  clutching  their  hearts,” 
she  remembers.  She  discovered 
afterwards  that  she  had  just  witness¬ 
ed  the  ritual  of  the  pledge  of 
allegiance. 

Various  and  sundry  experiences 
quickly  educated  her  to  the  cultural 
disparities  and  inequities  of 
American  society.  There  was  the 
bargaining  in  a  department  store 
which  did  not  go  over  too  well  with 
the  sales  clerk,  she  says,  although 


negotiating  for  your  purchases  is  a 
standard  practice  in  Hong  Kong. 
Then  there  was  her  initial  encounter 
with  labor  discrimination.  In  1962, 
when  McCunn  took  her  first  job  in 
the  States  as  a  short  order  book,  she 
was  paid  50  cents  per  hour  while  the 
going  rate  for  her  fellow  employees 
was  one  dollar. 

American  egoism  reared  its  head 
when  McCunn  found  her  college 
professors  “very  hostile”  because 
her  written  work  was  in  British 
English.  And  she  expeditiously 
eliminated  what  she  calls  he  “BBC 
accent”  because  the  customers  at  the 
diner  where  she  worked  would 
“burst  out  laughing”  each  time  she 
yelled  out  the  orders  in  her  British- 
accented  English.  During  the  inter¬ 
view,  McCunn  spoke  flawless 
American  English. 

*** 

It  has  taken  her  “  10  to  15  years  to 
adjust  to  America,”  to  feel  that  she 
is  an  American,  for  as  recently  as 
three  years  ago,  McCunn  was  still 
calling  herself  Eurasian. 

Would  she  return  to  Hong  Kong 
to  live?  No,  she  says  because  it  still 
has  the  “imperfections  and  racism” 
inherent  in  being  a  British  colony. 
However,  her  last  trip  to  Hong  Kong 
last  December  revived  for  her  the 
forgotten  emotions  of  “how 
wonderful  it  was  to  be  surrounded 
by  Chinese,  to  see  Chinese  faces  on 
television,  to  have  Asians  par¬ 
ticipating  in  every  part  of  life. 

Then  does  she  really  feel  comfor¬ 
table  in  America?  Says  McCunn, 
San  Francisco  is  “what  America 
ought  to  be.  Everything  is  so 
multicultural,  most  of  the 
neighborhoods  are  mixed  and  there 
are  people  from  every  racial  and  sex¬ 
ual  persuasion.”  What  about  the  rest 
of  America?  She  has  lived  in  New 
York,  Texas,  Florida  and  Virginia, 
and  concludes,  “Other  places  are 
still  white  America.”  People  today, 
she  comments, “  are  just  as  blind 


about  who  Chinese  Americans  are  as 
they  were  100  years  ago.” 

*♦* 

McCunn  began  writing  at  the  age 
of  seven  when  her  father  presented 
her  with  a  diary.  She  remembers  be¬ 
ing  a  “loner”  at  school,  and  used  the 
diary  as  an  outlet  for  her  emotions. 

Before  establishing  herself  as  an 
author,  McCunn  worked  a  a  bil¬ 
ingual  junior  high  school  teacher, 


taught  high  school  English  and  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  consultant  for  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language. 

Thousand  Pieces  of  Gold,  releas¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  October  1981,  had 
already  sold  5,000  copies  in  its  first 
six  weeks. 

“When  I  read  a  book,”  McCunn 
says,  “I  like  to  become  totally  im¬ 
mersed,  to  live  through  that  ex¬ 
perience.”  The  purpose  of  her  new 
Continued  on  page  14 


BOSTON  YMC  UNION 
48  BOYLSTON  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)482-1122 


Gymnasium  Facilities 
And  Social  Programs 
Located  In  The  Theatre  District 


Athletic  and  Social  Programs 
Ainsley  Health  Club 

Special  facilities  such  as  Dry  Heat  Room,  Exercise  Room, 
Sleep  Room,  TV  Lounge  and  use  of  all  other  facilities. 

Regular  Gymnasium 

All  Ages  -  Basketball,  Volleyball,  Handball,  Wrestling, 
Racquetball,  Karate,  Jiujitsu  and  many  more  programs. 

Social  Membership 

Chess,  Camera,  Reading  room. 

Open  from  7:45  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Sundays  and  holidays  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

Our  organization  is  designed  to  help  meet  the  needs  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  every  single  individual  member. 

Contact:  Sigurds  Ogrins,  James  Haney 
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Free  Eyesight  And  Hearing  Tests  Available  To  Senior  Citizens 


Boston  senior  citizens  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  free  testing 
for  eyesight  and  hearing.  The 
Bright  Eyes  and  Soundscreen  ex¬ 
aminations  are  held  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  mornings.  Free 
shuttle  and  transportation  is  pro¬ 
vided,  along  with  coffee  and 
doughnuts,  for  all  senior  par¬ 


ticipants. 

Any  senior  resident  of  Boston, 
not  currently  under  the  care  of  a 
private  physician,  is  eligible  and 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  this 
precautionary  health  service. 

Bright  Eyes,  a  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  Boston’s  Elderly  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hospitals  and  the 


Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  includes 
testing  for  vision,  color,  glaucoma 
and  cataracts.  Arrangements  will 
be  made,  for  any  senior  diagnosed' 
with  problems,  to  return  to  the 
clinic  for  follow  up  care. 

Soundscreen  testing  for  hearing 
deficiencies,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Elderly  Commission  and  the 


Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals.  It  requires  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  listen  to  a  series  of  tones 
at  various  frequencies,  enabling 
the  audiologist  to  assess  the 
percentage  of  actual  hearing  loss. 
Too  frequently,  seniors  attribute 
any  loss  or  nearing  to  old  age, 
unaware  that  an  actual  medical 
problem  may  exist. 

For  further  information  or  to 
make  appointments,  call  424-4623 
for  Bright  Eyes  and  424-4430  for 
Soundscreen. 


Our  Roots 
In  History 

Continued  from  page  7 


America  has  power, 
but  not  justice, 

In  prison,  we  were  victimized 
as  if  we  were  guilty 
Given  no  opportunity 
to  explain,  it  was 
reallybrutal 

I  bow  my  head  in  reflection  but 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do. 


The  low  building  with  three 
beams  merely  shelters 
the  body. 

It  is  unbearable  to  relate 
the  stories  accumulated 
on  the  Island  slopes. 

Wait  till  the  day  I 
become  successful 
and  fulfill  my  wish, 

I  will  not  speak  of  love 
when  I  level 

the  immigration  station! 


When  I  began  reflecting, 

I  became  sad 

and  composed  a  poem. 

It  was  because  my  family 
was  poor  that  I  left 
for  the  country 
of  the  flowery  flag. 

I  only  hope  that  when  I 
arrived  it  would  be  easy 
to  go  ashore 

Who  was  to  know 
the  barbarians 
would  change 
the  regulations? 

They  stab  the  ear  to  test 

the  blood  and  in  addition 
they  examine 
the  excrement. 

If  there  is  even  a  shadow 

of  hookworms,  one  must 
be  transferred  to  undergo 
a  cure. 

They  took  several  dozen 
foreign  dollars. 

Imprisoned  in  this  hospital, 

I  was  miserable 
with  grief  and  sorrow 

I  do  not  know  when 
I  will  be  cured. 

If  one  day  I  can  escape  and  rise 
to  my  aspirations 

I  will  leave  this  place  for  once 
and  for  all 

and  not  be  dependent 
on  her. 

To  avoid  humiliation 
and  oppression 
by  the  devils, 

My  fellow  villagers  seeing  this 
should  take  heed 
and  remember, 

I  write  my  wild  words  to  let 
those  after  me  know. 

Out  of  exclusion  comes  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  rooted  in  the  Chinese  and 
Asian  experience  in  America.  The 
poems  of  Angel  Island  remind  us 
of  our  people’s  determination  to 
survive  and  create  even  under  the 
harshest  condition.  They  are 
treasures  of  the  Asian  Immigrant’s 
literary  sensibility  and  represent 
the  foundation  of  Asian  American 
art  -  creative  expression  reflecting 
the  experience  of  Asians  and  Asian 
communities  in  America.  It  is  this 
strength  and  creative  spirit  that  we 
honor  today.  Our  roots,  grown 
from  the  gold  and  granite  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the 
tracks  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad,  the  agricultural  fields  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
calligraphy  etched  into  the  walls  of 
Angel  Island. 

As  we  reclaim  our  people’s 
history  and  begin  to  better  unders¬ 
tand  our  own  contemporary  ex¬ 
perience,  the  commitment  to  help 
shape  our  future  becomes 
stronger.  And  so,  we  work 
together  to  see  that  the  immigrant 
generation  carries  a  sense  of  digni¬ 
ty  and  rightful  belonging  to  the 
land  of  America,  that  the  younger 
generation  grows  up  proud  of  its 
Asian  heritage,  and  that  our  com¬ 
munities  continue  to  survive  and 
flourish.  Only  then  will  we  have 
truly  honored  the  memory  of  that 
early  Chinese  American  poet  who 
carved  into  the  wooden  walls  of 
Angel  Island,  “I  write  my  wild 
words  to  let  those  after  me  know.” 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS 

Sealed  bids  for  M.B.T.A.  Contract  No.  066-105  (Project 
Value  75.00)  will  be  received  by  the  Authority’s  Acting 
Director  of  Construction  at  the  Contract  Administration 
Office,  fifth  floor,  50  High  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 10,  until  two  o’clock  (2:00  p.m.)  on  February  24,  1982. 
Immediately  thereafter,  in  a  designated  room,  the  proposals 
will  be  opened  and  read  publicly. 

The  above-numbered  Contract  is  more  fully  described  as 
follows:  (Class  5-Electrical)  FURNISH  AND  INSTALL 
DUCT  AND  CABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  1 3 . 8  K V  AC  AND  750 
VOLT  DC  CONNECTIONS,  METROPOLITAN 
BOSTON  AREA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  work  in  this  Contract  consists  of  construction  of 
manholes  and  duct  banks;  furnishing  and  installing  of  13.8 
kv  ac  feeder  cable  system  including  splicing  to  existing  ac 
cables;  furnishing  and  installing  of  750  volt  dc  cable  system 
including  positive  feeders,  negative  returns,  splices  to  ex¬ 
isting  dc  cables  and  providing  wayside  disconnect  switches; 
all  in  accordance  with  the  Contract  Plans  and  Specifica¬ 
tions. 

This  Contract  is  subject  to  a  financial  assistance  contract 
between  the  M.B.T.A.  and  U.M.T.A.  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation. 

Each  prospective  bidder  proposing  to  bid  on  this  Project 
must  be  prequalified  in  accordance  with  the  Authority’s 
“Procedures  Governing  Classification  and  Rating  of  Pro¬ 
spective  Bidders”.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Con¬ 
tract  Administration  Office  atthe  above  address.  Requests 
for  prequalification  for  this  Project  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Authority  after  the  tenth  (10th)  day  preceding  the  date 
set  for  the  opening  of  bids. 

Prequalified  bidders  may  obtain  from  the  Contract  Ad¬ 
ministration  Office  a  “Request  for  Proposal  Form”  which 
must  be  properly  filled  out  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Bidding  documents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Contract  Ad- 
ninistration  Office  a  “Request  for  Proposal  Form”  which 
must  be  properly  filled  out  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Bidding  documents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Contract 
Administration  Office  at  the  address  above  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  after  January  14,  1982,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  at  a  charge  of  $50.00.  The  Authority’s  General  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Covenants  (1978  Edition  of  Division  I),  as 
amended,  are  available  from  the  Contract  Administration 
Office  at  a  separate  charge  of  $5.00  per  copy.  The  Authori¬ 
ty’s  Standard  Specifications,  Construction  dated  January, 
1980,  are  available  from  the  Contract  Administration  Of¬ 
fice  at  a  charge  of  $15.00  per  copy.  (NONE  OF  THESE 
CHARGES  ARE  REFUNDABLE.) 

Bidding  documents  will  be  mailed  by  parcel  post  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  receipt  of  an  additional  postage  and  handling 
charge  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  payable  by  seperate  check.  If 
requested,  documents  will  be  forwarded  by  Air  Freight, 
where  such  service  is  abailable,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  so 
requesting. 

Bidding  documents  will  be  mailed  by  parcel  post  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  receipt  of  an  additional  postage  and  handling 
charge  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  payable  by  separate  check.  If 
requested,  documents  will  be  forwarded  by  Air  Freight, 
where  such  service  is  available,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  so 
requesting. 

Bidders  attention  is  directed  to  Appendix  1,  Goals  and 
Timetables  for  Female  and  Minority  Participation  in  the 
Construction  Industry;  and  Appendix  2,  Supplemental 
Equal  Employment  Opporunity,  Anti-Discrimination  and 
Affirmative  Action  Program  in  the  Specifications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Appendix  3,  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  (MBE)  Provision,  bidders  must  submit 


an  assurance  with  their  bids  that  they  will  make  sufficient 
reasonable  efforts  to  meet  the  stated  goal  of  2  percent.  The 
Authority  hereby  notifies  bidders  that  it  will  affirmatively 
insure  that  in  reqard  to  any  contract  intered  into  pursuant  to 
this  advertisement,  (Notice  to  Contractors),  monority  and 
female  construction  contractors  will  be  afforded  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  submit  bids  in  response  to  this  invitation  and  will 
not  be  discriminated  against  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  consideration  for  an 
award. 

Bidders  will  be  required  to  comply  with  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  regulations  and  the  President’s 
Executive  Order  No.  11246  and  amendments  or  sup¬ 
plements  to  that  Executive  Order.  The  requirements  under 
this  order  are  explained  in  the  specifications. 

uthorization  for  the  bidders  to  view  the  sites  of  work  on 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority’s  property, 
except  for  the  restricted  areas,  shall  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Acting  Project  Manager,  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  from  Richard  F.  Conley  (Telephone: 
617-722-5014).  The  Authority  will  conduct  an  inspection 
tour  of  various  tunnel  areas  on  January  26,  January  28,  and 
January  29,  at  12.01  a.m.  to  familiarize  potential  bidders 
with  the  local  conditions  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
work  therein  or  adjacent  to.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  bidders  have  representation  at  these  inspections  on  the 
above  given  dates.  (It  is  anticipated  that  three  nights  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  inspection  tours.)  Potential  bid¬ 
ders  shall  assemble  at  the  Project  Office,  21  Arlington 
Avenue,  Charlestown,  at  the  above  time.  Potential  bidders 
intending  to  view  the  sites  should  call  the  Project  Office  at 
722-5014  for  confirmation;  and  in  the  event  there  is  a 
cancellation,  you  will  be  notified. 

A  Prebid  Conference  will  be  held  on  February  2, 1982,  at 
10:00  a.m.,  in  the  Power  Systems  Improvements  Project 
Office,  21  Arlington  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.  02129.  It 
is  imperative  that  prospective  bidders  have  a  representative 
attend.  Any  request  for  interpretation  of  specifications 
should  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  same  time. 

Bidders  will  be  required  to  certify  as  part  of  their  proposal 
that  they  are  able  to  furnish  labor  that  can  work  in  harmony 
with  all  other  elements  of  labor  employed  or  to  be  employed 
on  the  work. 

Bidders  are  advised  that  the  “Buy  America”  provisions 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1 978  (Publ. 
L-95-599)  applies  to  any  contract  procurement  or  agree¬ 
ment  (in  excess  of  $500,000)  which  results  in  this  soliciation. 
These  regulations  require  as  a  condition  of  responsiveness, 
that  the  Bidder  submit  with  his  bid  a  completed  Buy 
America  certificate  as  set  forth  in  the  Form  for  Bid. 

Proposal  guaranty  shall  consist  of  a  bid  deposit  in 
THREE  HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  $375,00  in  the  form  of  a  bid  bond,  cash,  cer¬ 
tified  check,  treasurer’s  or  cashier’s  check  issued  to  the 
M.B.T.A.  by  a  responsible  surety,  bank  or  trust  company. 

The  successful  bidder  shall  be  required  to  furnish  a  Per¬ 
formance  Bond  and  a  Labor  and  Materials  Payment  Bond, 
each  for  the  full  amount  of  the  Contract  Price.  The  surety 
shall  be  a  surety  company  or  securities  satisfactory  to  the 
Authority. 

The  Authority  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  Pro¬ 
posals,  to  waive  informalities,  to  advertise  for  new  Pro¬ 
posals  or  proceed  to  do  the  work  otherwise,  as  may  be  deed¬ 
ed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Authority. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSPORT AION 
AUTHORITY 


Date:  January  12,  1982 
By:  James  F.  O’Leary 
General  Manager 
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Two  Rare  Chinese  Americans  In  Broadcast  Media 

By  Bill  J.  Gee 


A  few  years  ago,  CBS  news  correspondent 
Connie  Chung  was  the  most  visible  Chinese 
American  on  television.  Her  appearance  on 
our  home  screens  —  almost  nightly,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  when  she  covered  one  of  the  candidates 
in  the  1976  presidential  campaign  —  gave 
pleasant  form  and  articulate  voice  to  a  long 
deferred  Chinese  presence  in  the  most  per¬ 
vasive  and  powerful  forms  of  media. 

Now  that  she  has  left  the  network  to 
become  a  news  anchor  at  a  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  broadcast  station,  her  absence  from  our 
national  view  and  the  absence  of  any 
Chinese  American  to  take  her  place  is  a 
reverberating  one.  From  this  untenanted 
void  comes  the  ringing  suspicion  that  she 
was  only  a  token  presence  after  all.  Indeed, 
an  unfortunate  consequence  of  her  con¬ 
spicuous  example  earlier  was  its  obscuration 
of  the  true  pucture:  the  rarity  of  Chinese 
Americans,  or  even  Asian  Americans,  in  the 
communications  field.  This  condition  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  to  this  day  at  every  important 
level  of  the  industry. 

Also  symbolic  presences,  it  appears,  are  the 
few  Chinese  Americans  working  in  televi¬ 
sion  production,  although  this  is  less  the  case 
on  the  west  coast,  where  there  is  a  large 
Chinese  population.  On  the  east  coast,  and 
even  in  New  York  City,  the  so-called  mecca 
of  the  media  world  and  a  city  with  over 
100,000  Chinese  Americans,  there  are  only  a 
few  names  of  Han  descent  decorating  the 
roll  of  production  personnel.  (Predictably, 
there  are  a  fair  number  among  the  roster  of 
computer  programmers,  accountants  and 
technicians.) 

One  Chinese  name  on  the  production  roll 
is  that  of  Alice  Look.  As  a  graduate  of  New 
York  University’s  journalism  program  with 
demonstrated  potential  for  developing  into 
an  able  journalist,  Look  quickly  found  an 
entry  level  position  in  the  media  after  leaving 
college.  She  survived  the  physically  draining 
pressures  of  meeting  deadlines  and  the  more 
demanding  trials  of  competency  to  become 
the  associate  news  producer  at  a  NBC 
flagship  station. 

In  this  profession,  her  unique  ethnicity 
undeniably  sets  her  apart  from  her  co¬ 
workers.  But  instead  of  responding  to  her 
Chinese  heritage  with  isolating  self- 
consciousness,  or  worse,  with  self-induced 
unconsciousness,  she  has  sought  to  make 
this  fact  a  gift  of  distinction  between  herself 
and  her  peers. 

With  her  primary  responsibility  in  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism,  which  requires  her  to 
oversee  the  editing  of  all  visual  pieces  that  ac¬ 
company  written  texts,  she  is  not  in  a  direct 
position  to  make  final  decisions  on  what  is  to 
be  featured'in  the  news;  these  choices  are 
made  by  the  assignment  editor  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer.  However,  this  has  not 
prevented  her  from  advocating  and  sug¬ 
gesting  stories  on  issues  facing  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asian  communities. 

Last  year,  by  directing  attention  to  the 
Asian  American  protest  over  the  opening  of 
a  new  Charlie  Chan  film.  Look  obtained  sta¬ 
tion  coverage  for  an  event  which  may  other¬ 
wise  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  concurrent 
and  far  more  topical  protest  by  Puerto 
Ricans  against  the  showing  of  Fort  Apache. 
This,  along  with  other  instances  of  quiet  in¬ 
tervention,  indicate  her  strong  links  to  her 
Chinese  heritage  and  her  sense  of  communi¬ 
ty.  It  is  from  this  community  that  she  finds 
support,  as  well  as  from  membership  in 
Asian  Women  United,  a  women’s  group  to 
which  she  occasionally  contributes  articles 
and  expertise. 

*  *  •  *  * 

In  the  less  ubiquitous,  but  nonetheless 
influential  media  form  of  radio,  Chinese 
Americans  also  are  scarce.  One  who  is  in  a 
position  to  attest  to  this  sad  fact  is  CBS  radio 
network  producer  Phil  Chin.  After  starting 
right  out  of  college  ten  years  ago  as  a  desk 
assistant  for  the  local  CBS  radio  station,  he 
rose  to  become  the  radio  producer  for  that 
affable  and  popular  correspondent  Charles 
Osgood,  working  on  his  segments 
“Newsbreak”  and  “The  Osgood  File,’* 
heard  daily  on  CBS  network  stations  (WEEI 
in  Boston).  These  short  lively  segments 
provide  poignant  views  on  topical  and  even 
obscure  news  stories. 

Working  at  the  network  level  in  something 
akin  to  riding  on  the  mothership.  From  his 
vantage  point,  perhaps  halfway  up  the 
bridge.  Chin  sees  few  Chinese  or  Asians 
wanting  to  board  or  even  to  join  the  convoy. 
The  roots  of  this  condition  lie  in  the  pall  of 
disinterest  in  the  communications  field 
among  Asian  American  students,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  college.  It  is  part  of  the  larger 
indifference  to  all  fields  not  quantitative  in 
nature. 

Admittedly,  in  Chin’s  case,  he  began 
college  as  an  aspiring  chemist,  but  after 
somewhat  frustrating  tussles  with  atomic 
valences  and  molecular  bonding  and  their 
companion  mysteries,  he  switched  his  major 
to  political  science.  Below  the  congenial  pose 
of  his  graduation  picture  in  the  1970  year 
book  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 


Phil  Chin. 


Stony  Brook,  appears  a  list  of  varied  and 
active  involvement  with  the  school  paper, 
radio  station,  and  foreign  affairs  club,  all  of 
which  augured  well  for  his  future.  Now¬ 
adays,  the  rare  Asian  American  who  accum¬ 
ulates  a  similar  profile  is  not  thinking  of 
motherships,  but  rather  is  readying  on  the 
runway  for  the  flight  to  law  or  medical 
school. 


Look  and  Chin  were  involved  in  an  effort 
not  too  long  ago  to  organize  an  Asian  media 
group  as  a  way  for  Asian  American  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  communications  field  to  lend 
each  other  the  much  needed  support  most 
lacked  in  their  workplaces.  It  also  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  visibil- 
ity  that  would  attract  young  Asian 
Americans  to  the  field,  or  at  least,  to  spark 
interest  in  it.  Although  the  weight  of  the 
multi-faceted  confusion,  distraction  and 
commitments  of  private  lives  kept  this 
attempt  from  flying,  Look  and  Chin  still 
share  the  view  that  remedying  the  gross 
under-representation  of  Asian  Americans  in 
the  media  profession  requires  that 
encouragement  and  guidance  be  given  to 
anyone  who  shows  the  merest  hint  of 
interest.  This  should  include  providing 
advice  on  the  proper  curriculum  to  take  in 
order  to  develop  the  right  skills.  “You  want 
to  be  well-rounded  in  your  curriculum, 
develop  your  writing  skills,  get  on  the  school 
paper  and,  if  there  is  one,  try  to  get  some 
time  on  the  college  radio  station  as  a  D J  or 
something,  ’’Chin  suggests.  Look  adds  a 
note  of  caution,  warning  that  the  media 
profession  is  not  for  everyone  and,  in  fact, 
demands  a  specific  kind  of  temperament. 
“It’s  a  burn-out  type  of  profession.  There’s 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  one  has  to  have 
to  meet  deadlines  and  manage  through  the 
sometimes  very  long  hours  of  a  late  breaking 
story.  If  you  don’t  have  it,  there’s  always 
someone  looking  to  fill  your  job — that’s  the 


Alice  Look 


competitive  nature  of  this  business.  You 
have  to  be  assertive  and  competent.” 

With  their  public  competence  and  their 
private  sense  of  themselves  as  Asian 
Americans  undaunted,  Look  and  Chin  are 
like  well  lit  beacons  showing  what  Chinese 
and  other  Asian  Americans  invested  with 
luminous  mind  and  aspiring  heart  can 
become.  More  generally,  in  an  age  and  soci¬ 
ety  quickened  by  the  pulse  of  modern  duress, 
where  the  inner  self  quietly  succumbs  to 
lurching  lifestyles,  theirs  is  an  illustration  of 
lives,  though  fitful,  are  also  potent. 


A 


INTEREST 


BEPORE  YOU  KNOW  IT. 
YOU’VE  GOT  IT. 

Home  improvements.  Car  payments.  It’s  not  always  easy 
to  come  up  with  extra  money  when  you  need  it.  And  that’s 
where  we  come  in.  Because  BayBank  Boston  has  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  Consumer  Interest  Loans  for  any  good  purpose. 

With  this  simple  interest  loan,  you  will  pay  interest  only  on 
the  amount  you  still  owe  at  any  given  time.  What  could  be 
simpler  than  that? 

So  if  you’ve  got  a  good  reason  for  wanting  extra  money, 
come  in  and  talk  to  us  about  a  loan.  You’ll  have  it  before  you 
know  it. 

Ba/BankBoston 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  Tel.  482-1040 
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EducATioN  TodAy - - 

Check  All  Of  Your  Options  In  College  Financial  Aid 


MBTA  Passes  Now 
Sold  In  Chinatown 


By  Margaret  Lew 

Now  that  January  is  here, 
college-bound  students  are  busy 
submitting  their  Financial  Aid 
Forms  (FAF)  in  hopes  of  receiving 
some  assistance  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  costs.  What  some  of  you 
may  not  know  is  that  you  do  nit 
need  to  attend  a  college  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  student  financial 
aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  programs 
covered  by  the  FAF  program,  you 
must  be  enrolled  at  leat  half-time  at 
an  eligible  college,  university, 
vocational  school,  technical  school 
or  hospital  school  of  nursing.  Not 
all  schools  participate  in  these  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  finan¬ 
cial  aid  programs,  so  you  will  need 
to  check  with  each  school  you  arej 
applying  to. 

Other  requirements  include 
United  States  citizenship,  national 
or  permanent  resident  status  or 
other  eligible  non-citizen  status.  In 
addition,  the  FAF  must  be  com- 


The  Chinese  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association  (CCBA) 
has  successfully  pulled  together 
over  forty  businesses  in  Chinatown 
to  participate  in  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munity  Sanitation  Project,  hiring  a 
single  contractor  to  collect  garbage 
in  Chinatown. 


pleted  not  only  by  incoming 
freshmen,  but  upperclassmen  as 
well.  In  other  words,  you  must  re¬ 
apply  for  aid  each  year. 

By  Filling  our  the  FAF,  students 
can  apply  for  three  types  of  Finan¬ 
cial  aid. 

Pell  Grant  (Formerly  called  the 
BEOG  or  Basic  Grant).  This  is  an 
entitlement  program,  which  means 
as  long  as  an  applicant  meets  the 
program’s  eligibility  requirements, 
he  or  she  will  receive  a  grant. 

Massachusetts  State  Scholarship. 
Needy  applicants  who  wil  attend 
an  institution  in  Massachusetts  or 
toher  specified  states  might  be 
eligible  foj  up  to  $900  in  scholar¬ 
ship  money.  The  amount  depends 
on  whetherr  the  school  is  public  or 
private,  in-state  or  out-of-state. 

Campus  Aid.  This  includes  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  the  school.  Most 
schools  offer  the  following  federal 


The  one-year  contract  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Browne  Ferris,  Inc.  (BFI), 
the  company  that  currently  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  90%  of  the 
Chinatown  businesses. 

Beginning  on  January  1,  1982, 
when  the  new  contract  took  effect, 
garbage  will  be  picked  up  everyday 


aid  programs: 

College  Work-Study  (CWS), 
which  provides  on-campus  and 
off-campus  jobs  with  government 
agencies  or  private  non-profit 
organizations.  The  government 
pays  for  80%  of  the  student’s 
wages  through  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  school,  while  the  employer 
pays  20%. 

Supplemental  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Grant  (SEOG),  is  not  an 
entitlement  program;  not  everyone 
who  is  eligible  will  get  an  SEOG 
because  of  limited  funds  ($2000 
maximum  award). 

National  Direct  Student  Loan 
(NDSL)  provides  low  interest 
loans  (5%)  with  a  six-month  grace 
period  after  leaving  school  for 
repayment.  You  are  allowed  up  to 
ten  years  to  finish  paying  back  the 
loan.  Under  this  program,  max¬ 
imum  loans  of  $3000  are  awarded 


of  the  year,  excluding  Christmas 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

BFI  will  designate  a  supervisor 
to  oversee  the  Chinatown  garbage 
collection  and  to  serve  as  a  contact 
person  between  the  CCBA  and 
BFI. 

After  hiring  the  contractor  and  a 


to  freshmen  and  sophomores  in 
Bachelor’s  degree  programs. 

On  the  FAF,  applicants  are  ask¬ 
ed  to  provide  detailed  information 
about  their  individual  and/or 
parents’  financial  situation.  The 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS) 
distributes  the  form,  so  you  must 
submit  the  completed  form  to  the 
CSS.  They,  in  turn,  will  forward 
your  information  to  the  various 
schools  and  programs  you  have  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  form.  Although  you 
may  submit  the  FAF  any  time 
before  March  1„  1983,  you  must 
apply  by  March  1,  1982  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  Massachusetts  State 
Scholarship. 

If  you  wish  to  be  considered  for 
any  campus  aid,  you  might  also 
need  to  fill  out  each  school’s 
separate  financial  aid  form  as  well 
as  the  FAF.  This  is  a  matter  for  you 
as  a  student  to  deal  with  by  check¬ 
ing  with  each  school  to  find  out 
whether  another  form  is  required. 


part-time  bookkeeper,  the  remain¬ 
ing  money  will  be  used  for  street 
cleaning. 

CCBA  hopes  that  with  such  a 
sanitation  project  and  every 
one’s  cooperation,  the  Chinese 
communty  will  be  able  to  keep 
Chinatown  clean. 


The  Chinese  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association  (CCBA)  at 
14  Oxford  St.  in  Chinatown  began 
selling  MBTA  passes  during  regu¬ 
lar  ofFice  hours  last  December. 

Passes  are  on  sale  the  last  five 
working  days  of  each  month  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

February  passes  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  January  22,26,  27,  28 
and  29.  CCBA  will  be  closed  on 
January  25  to  observe  the  Chinese 
New  Year. 

Volunteers  Needed 

The  Vocational  English  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  (VEEP)  and  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council’s  Computer  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  are  seeking  volunteers  to  help 
answer  telephones,  take  messages, 
act  as  an  office  receptionist, 
duplicate  materials,  and  perform 
very  light  typing  and  Filing. 

Individuals  interested  in  a  9:00 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  schedule  are 
preferred,  but  specific  times  and 
days  are  negotiable. 

No  previous  ofFice  experience  is 
necessary.  The  participating  pro¬ 
grams  will  teach  basic  ofFice  skills 
and  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
learn  word  processing  skills. 

For  more  information,  contact 
VEEP  Program  Director  Beverly 
Wing  at  31  Beach  St.,  in 
Chinatown  or  call  542-2603. 


Chinatown  Has  New  Centralized  Garbage  Collection  System 


Civil  Service  Examinations 


Scheduled  For  Jan.  30 

Minority  applicants  are  needed 
for  Electronic  Computer  Operator 
and  EDP  Data  Entry  Operator 
operator  positions  for  state  civil 
service  as  mandated  by  a  federal 
court  decree. 

Civil  service  examinations  will 
be  given  for  these  positions  on 
January  30. 

Electronic  Computer  Operator : 
Walk-in  examination.  The  en¬ 
trance  requirement  is  six  months  of 
full-time  or  equivalent  part-time 
experience  or  education  in  elec- 

Help  WantecJ— 


tronic  computer  operation. 

EDP  Data  Entry  Operator  II\ 
Walk-in  examination.  The  en¬ 
trance  requirement  is  six  months  of 
full-time  or  equivalent  part-time 
experience  or  education  in  the 
operation  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  entry  equipment  or  elec¬ 
tronic  statistical  machines  such  as 
key  punch,  key  to  disc,  key  to  tape 
and  veriFiers. 

More  information  and  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained  at  the  State 
Recruiting  OfFice,  One  Ashburton 
Place,  Room  205,  Boston,  MA 
02108,  or  by  calling  727-1590. 


JOB  DEVELOPER  WANTED 

Full-time,  permanent  position.  Hours:  9-5  Monday  through 
Friday.  Duties  include:  developing  job  opportunities  for 
immigrants  and  refugees;  establishing  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  employers;  counseling  clients  concerning 
career  plans  and  specific  job  openings;  placing  clients  into 
jobs.  Previous  experience  providing  employment,  educa¬ 
tional  or  social  services  helpful.  Must  be  bilingual  in 
Cantonese  and  English.  Knowledge  of  other  Chinese  dia¬ 
lects  and/or  Indochinese  languages  will  be  favorably  con¬ 
sidered.  Ability  to  read  and  write  Chinese  desirable. 

Apply  to:  Chinese- American  Civic  Association 
MULTI— Service  Center 
1 8  Oxford  St.  (1  st  Floor) 

Boston,  Mass.  021 1 1  Tel:  426-8673 


POLYNESIAN 

Restaurant  Manager 


Do  you  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

•  Strong  Cantonese  restaurant  expsrlence? 

•  extensive  management  sWIIs? 

•  A  desire  for  a  creative  work  seating? 

•  The  ability  to  provide  quality  service? 

If  this  describes  you,  we  have  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
challenge  your  expertise.  As  a  well-established  res¬ 
taurant  in  Boston,  we  can  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Does  this  interest  you? 

PI«os«  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Dept 
39  Dolton  St 
Boston,  MR  02199 

Equal  Opportunity  employer 


McCunn 

Continued  on  page  II 

book,  she  continues,  “is  to  make 
people  understand  what  the  Chinese 
American  experience  is  about.” 

McCunn  has  one  other  book  to 
her  credit,  An  Illustrated  History  of 
the  Chinese  in  America,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  “The  Long 
Journey,”  a  short  story  about  a 
Chinese  woman  detained  on  Angel 
Island  which  will  be  published  in  a 
forthcoming  anthology  of  Asian 
American  writing. 


*** 

Her  advice  to  aspiring  Asian 
American  writers  is  to  “just  keep  on 
doing  it,  to  believe  enough  in  your 
own  material,  and  never  give  it  up.” 
There  is  a  “proliferation  of  small 
presses”  that  are  publishing  Asian 
American  authors,  and  McCunn 
suggests  this  route  as  an  alternative 
to  the  major  New  York  publishing 
houses. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  “very  sen¬ 
sitive  college  counselor,”  Thousand 
Pieces  of  Gold  may  never  have  been 
written.  McCunn  was  “struggling 
with  the  sciences”  when  her 
counselor  asked  what  was  in  her 
heart’s  desire  to  study.  “English 
literature,”  she  responded.  What  is 
wrong  with  that,  the  counselor 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZER 

The  Chinatown  Housing  Task  Force  is  seeking  a  part- 
time,  bi-lingual  community  organizer.  1 5  hours  a  week,  $5 
an  hour.  Strong  interest  in  working  with  low  &  moderate  in¬ 
come  Chinatown  residents  around  housing  and  other 
issues  is  necessary.  Experience  a  plus,  but  will  train  ener¬ 
getic  person.  Must  be  available  some  evenings  and  week¬ 
ends.  Write:  Chinatown  Housing  Task  Force,  34  Oak  St., 
Boston,  MA  02111.  Deadline  Feb.  1 5. 


RECEPTIONIST/SECRETARY  WANTED 

Full-time,  permanent  position.  Hours:  9-5,  Monday 
through  Friday.  Duties  include:  receiving  clients;  taking  tel- 
phone  calls;  recording  service  data;  some  typing  and  filing. 
Must  be  bilingual  in  Cantonese  and  English.  Ability  to  read 
and  write  Chinese  and  English.  Ability  to  read  and  write 
Chinese  is  highly  desirable. 

Apply  to:  Chinese- American  Civic  Association 
Multi-Service  Center 
1 8  Oxford  St.  (ist  Floor) 

Boston,  Mass.  021 1 1  Tel:  426-8673 


Part-time  Receptionist/Secretary 

Permanent  position  with  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage 
Finance  Agency  for  9:15  to  2  p.m.  (some  flexibility 
beyond  that).  Front  desk  position  with  independent 
agency  near  mass  transit  to  greet  visitors,  process 
telephone  calls,  some  typing  and  clerical.  Requires 
high  school  diploma,  well-groomed  appearance,  excellent 
telephone  manner,  accurate  tvpinq  (50  words  per 
minute).  Ability  to  communicate  with  general  public  a 
must  Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Please  call 
Mrs.  Clough  at  451-2766. 

MHMFA,  50  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02 1 1 0 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

H:  =====  - 


queried.  “But  it’s  easy  for  me,  and  I 
don’t  have  to  work  hard.”  It  sud¬ 
denly  dawned  on  her  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  something  from  which 
one  derived  great  pleasure. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of 
pragmatism  reflected  in  the  Asian 
preoccupation  with  business  and  the 
sciences,  McCunn  feels  that  “only 
when  we  break  free,  will  Asian 
American  literature  flourish.” 

The  topic  of  conversation  turns  to 
the  image  of  Asian  American  in  the 
media.  Does  she  foresee  a  change?  A 
tone  of  pessimism  covers  her  voice  as 
she  uses  the  example  of  blacks.  They 
are  always  being  portrayed  on  televi¬ 
sion  in  situation  comedies  or  as 
crooks,  she  says,  but  there  is  no 
dramatic  series  that  shows  blacks  as 
real  people.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  a  group  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
vocal  minority,  then  McCunn  does 
not  have  hope  for  improvement  for 
Asian  Americans. 

What  message  would  she  com¬ 
municate  to  an  Asian  American 
child  growing  up  today?  “Be 
yourself,  and  to  hell  with  what  peo¬ 
ple  expect  you  to  be.” 

McCunn  confesses  that  while  she 
was  teaching,  it  was  heartbreaking  to 
watch  as  students  were  forced  to 
move  into  the  traditional  practical 
areas  of  business  and  science  when 
their  passions  lay  elsewhere. 

“Stick  to  what  is  true  to  you,”  she 
continues.  If  McCunn  had  not  abid¬ 
ed  her  own  advice,  we  would  have 
lost  a  very  important  Chinese 
American  writer  to  the  sciences. 


SECURITY  GUARDS 

Monitor  Security  Systems  at 
85  Essex  Street  is  now  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  for  secur¬ 
ity  guards  in  the  Chinatown 
area.  Call  Jim  Cox  at  451-0187 
for  more  information. 


AUDIO  TECHNICIANS 

We  have  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  tech¬ 
nicians  to  repair  imported  audio 
products.  Salary  open.  Pleasant 
conditions.  Call  Mr.  Smith  at 
767-2005.  Randlx  Industries, 
Ltd.,  Holbrook,  Ma.  02343. 


ROOM/HELP 

Furnished  room  available 
in  private  Wellesley 
home  for  quiet,  mature 
individual.  Low  rent  for 
nominal  household  help. 
References.  237-5028. 
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AARW  To  Hold 

New  Year 
Performance 

The  Asian  American  Resource 
Workshop  (AARW)  warmly  in¬ 
vites  the  Chinatown  and  Greater 
Boston  Asian  communities  to 
celebrate  the  4680th  Lunar  New 
Year.  The  AARW  will  honor  the 
New  Year  of  the  Dog  with  its  se¬ 
cond  annual  Asian  Lunar  New 
Year  community  performance  at 
the  Quincy  Community  School  on 
Monday,  January  25  (New  Year’s 
Night)  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

The  bilingual  New  Year’s  per¬ 
formance  will  include  a  traditional 
lion  dance  by  the  Tiger-Crane 
Club,  Chinese  instrumental  music 
by  the  MIT  Chinese  Music  Ensem¬ 
ble  and  Chinese  folksongs  by  the 
AARW  Folksinging  Group. 

The  AARW  hopes  our  com¬ 
munity  will  come  together  — 
parents,  children,  immigrants  and 
American-born,  workers, 
students,  professionals,  Chinese 
and  other  Asians  —  to  celebrate 
the  Year  of  the  Dog.  Tickets  ($2 
donation)  and  information  are 
available  at  the  AARW,  27  Beach 
Street,  3rd  floor,  Chinatown; 
phone  426-5313. 

VEEP  Celebrates 
New  Year  With 
Casino  Night 

A  Casino  Night  is  scheduled  in 
Boston’s  Chinatown  for  Saturday, 
January  30th  in  celebration  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year.  The  event,  which 
promises  many  games  of  chance, 
entertainment  and  excitement  to  all 
who  attend,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Vocational  English  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  (VEEP)  in  its  new  school 
facilities  at  31  Beach  Street. 

VEEP  has  a  long  history  of  pro¬ 


SMALL  FACTORY  OR 
SPORTSWEAR  SHOP 
FOR  SALE 

ON  KNEELAND  STREET 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL 

286-5205 


KEYSTONE 
APARTMENTS 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Applications  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  1  and  2  bedroom 
units  located  at  151  Hallet  St., 
Dorchester.  Rents  are  based 
on  your  income.  Please  re¬ 
quest  applications  in  writing  at 
the  above  address. 

Financed  by  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Available  on  an  open 
occupancy  basis 

tat 

Owned  and  professionally 
managed  by  Corcoran,  Mullins, 
Jennison,  Inc. 


LIVING  THE 
GOOD  LIFE 

The  city  life.  The  country 
life.  Together  they  add 
up  to  the  good  life  at 
Queen  Anne's  Gate. 
Pools  and  tennis  courts 
are  situated  among  the 
trees  and  meadows.  Ap¬ 
artments  have  private 
balconies  and  every 
convenience.  1  and  2 
bedroom  units  from 
$455.  Applications  for 
subsidized  rents  also 
accepted.  Daily  1 0-6. 
Route  53  at  Weymouth/ 


Hingham  line.  No  pets, 
please. 

.335-0726 
AT  QUEEN 
ANNE’S  GATE 


Equal  Housing  Opportunity 

Owned  and  professionally 
managed  by  Corcoran,  Mullins, 
Jennison,  Inc. 


viding  much  needed  services  to 
Boston’s  Asian  community.  The 
program  originated  in  1972  to  pro¬ 
vide  intensive  English  classes,  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  and  employment 
of  Boston’s  Chinese  immigrant 
population  whose  employment  op¬ 
tions  had  been  limited  to  the 
restaurant  or  garment  industries. 
The  accomplishments  of  VEEP  are 
told  in  the  stories  of  800  students 
graduates  from  the  program  who 
have  become  successfully  integrated 
with  American  culture  and  industry. 

VEEP,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association,  is  funded  by  the  City 
of  Boston’s  Economic  Employment 
Policy  Administration  under  Title 
1IB  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ¬ 
ment  Training  Act.  Like  other 
C.E.T.A.  programs,  it  has  recently 
had  its  budget  reduced  drastically. 
To  maintain  its  vital  services, 
VEEP  needs  the  support  of  private 
contributions. 

Casino  Night  will  be  the  first  of 
VEEP’s  fund  raising  activities  for 
1982.  Although  it  is  meant  to  be  a 
fun  night  for  everyone,  VEEP  hopes 
that  friends  of  the  Asian  community 
will  use  the  event  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  merits  of  the 
program  and  will  help  to  support  it. 
The  date  again  is  Saturday,  January 
30,  1982;  the  time  7:30  p.m.  -  1:00 
a.m.;  and  the  place  31  Beach  Street, 
second  floor.  Advance  tickets  and 
additional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  calling  the  VEEP  office 
between  12:30  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
daily  at  542-2603. 

Remembrance  Day 
For  Japanese  Intern¬ 
ment  During  WWII 

February  19th  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Executive 
Order  9066,  the  Presidential  direc- 


BUILDING 
FOR  SALE 

Building  for  sale,  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for 
Oriental  restaurant 
or  take-out.  Plus 
two  renovated  apart¬ 
ments.  Owner  finan¬ 
cing. 

Call  288-8787  even. 


five  that  authorized  the  intern¬ 
ment  of  112,000  Japanese  in 
America,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  American  citizens  during 
World  War  II.  The  Asian 
American  Resource  Workshop 
(AARW)  will  commemorate 
“Remembrance  Day”  with  an 
educational  media  program  on  the 
internment  experience  and  the 
movement  for  reparations  and 
redress. 

In  addition  to  speakers  and 
short  films,  the  AARW  hopes  to 
show  a  videotape  of  the  Los 
Angeles  reparations  hearing  held 
by  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Incar¬ 
ceration  of  Civilians. 

The  tentative  date  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  Sunday,  February  21.  For 
more  information,  call  the 
AARW  at  426-5313. 

CACA  Fund  Raising 
New  Year's  Banquet 
To  Be  Held 
On  February  7 

The  Chinese-American  Civic 
Association  (CACA)  will  holds  its 
annual  fund  raising  banquet  on 
Sunday,  February  7  at  12:30  p.m. 
at  Ming  Garden  Restaurant  in 
Chestnut  Hill. 

The  featured  guest  speaker  will 
be  Paul  Sun,  an  architect  at 
Shepley,  Bulfinch,  Richardson  & 
Abbott  in  Boston.  Since  1978,  Sun 
has  visited  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  seven  times.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  trip  was  at  the  invitation  of 
Aga  Khan,  an  Islamic  leader  who 
chose  60  guests  to  look  at  Islamic 
architecture  in  China  and  study 
ways  to  bring  modern  technology 
into  the  rural  environment  without 
upsetting  the  lifestyle  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 


NEW  LONDON 
SWISS  CHALET 
HOUSE 

4  * 

New  London,  Swiss  Chalet  va¬ 
cation  house,  completely  fur- 
,  nished  including  appliances.  j 
|  10  rooms,  tri-level,  attached 
garage.  Deeded  rights  to  Little 
Lake  Sunapee.  Asking 
$275,000.  Whitman  Agency, 

!  603-763-2291.  • 

■  *  ■"  H  — 


Salem  Heights 

Where  can  you  find  all  this  for  $304:  GE 
kitchen,  free  parking,  TV  security,  and  all 
utilities?  At  Salem  Heights,  12  Pope  Street, 
Salem,  Mass,  (off  Boston  St.)  745-8999.  Max- 
mum  income:  $15,500  for  two  people. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 


Equal  Housing  Opportunity 


“All  I  want . .  . 

Is  the  newest, 
most  distinguished 
address  in  town. 

•  •  .  is  that  too  much 
to  ask?" 


CONSTITUTION 

QUARTERS 


Studios,  one-  and  two-bedroom  apart¬ 
ments,  duplexes  and  triplexes,  from 
$500  to  $1,250,  at  spectacular 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Office  and 
models  open  daily  10-6,  or  evenings 
by  appointment.  Enter  Gate  #1. 


•  Telephone  241-7910 


EXCLUSIVE  XCEMT 


All  tickets  are  $15.00.  For  more 
information  or  to  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  call  Linda  Ning  at  271-3240 
(days)  and  Linda  or  John  Ning  at 
646-6278  (evenings). 

Chamber  Concert 

The  New  England  Philharmonic 
Chamber  Orchestra  will  give  its 
premiere  performance  Sunday, 
February  7  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge.  This  con¬ 
cert  will  formally  introduce  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  dynamic  artistic  director 
and  conductor,  Hwei-Ming  Twu, 
to  audiences  in  Boston  and  the 
greater  New  England  area. 

Twu,  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  was  born  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  He  began  studying  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  five  and  made 
his  solo  debut  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
with  the  China  Youth  Orchestra. 
Twu  was  the  winner  of  the  1969 
Republic  of  China  National  Music 
Competition  and  was  selected  to 
represent  ‘his  country  at  the  World 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Michigan.  He  studied  music  at  the 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy  in 
Michigan  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston. 
Tickets  for  the  Sanders  Theater 
concert  are  on  sale  in  Harvard 
Square  at  the  Out-of-Town  Ticket 
agency  and  Yeaterday’s  Service 
Music  store.  In  Boston,  tickets  are 
on  sale  at  Copley  Camera  and 
Tech-Hi-Fi  Center  on  Boylston  St. 
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and  the  Bostix  kiosk  at  Fanueil 
Hall.  The  tickets  are  $5  for  adults, 
$3  for  senior  citizens  and  students, 
and  $25  for  sponsors.  For  further 
information,  call  536-4409. 

Dragon  Gate 

“Dragon  Gate,”  a  weekly  bil¬ 
ingual  radio  program  in  Mandarin 
and  English,  is  now  broadcast  on 
Boston  College’s  radio  station 
WZBC  (90.3  FM)  every  Monday 
5:30  to  6:30  P.M.  The  program 
features  community  news,  music 
and  cultural  segments.  Special 
features  of  major  Chinese  festivals 
are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

Beginning  February,  1982, 
“Dragon  Gate”  will  also  be  aired 
on  WUMB  (92  FM)  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  operated  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

In  order  to  provide  up-to-date 
news  for  the  Chinese  community, 
“Dragon  Gate”  will  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  listings  of  events  from 
local  organizations.  Donations  of 
tapes,  records  or  books  will  also 
be  appreciated.  Monthly  program 
guide  is  available  upon  request. 
The  mailing  address  is: 

Boston  Chinese  Broadcast 
P.O.  Box  301  Astor  Station 
Boston,  MA  02123 

— ReaI  Estate 


BROOKLINE 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill  area.  Beautiful  2  family  brick  house 
Each  apartment  has  6  rooms,  2  baths,  2  car  garage  with 
electric  doors,  back  closed-in,  finished  play  rooms, 
extremely  large  fenced-in  yard,  porch,  2  driveways  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stone  walls,  f-h-heat.  Good  piece  of  income 
property.  Asking  $250,000.  Serious  buyer  only,  call 
days  742-3680. 


The  Devonshire  Apartments 

One  Devonshire  Place 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Opening  —  Fall,  1982 
$600- $2500  per  month 

For  information  call:  Hunneman  Investment 

Management  Corporation 
617-426-4260 


Equal  Housing 
Opportunity 


THE  THIRD  PROTECTORY,  INC 

Housing  for  the  Elderly/Handicapped 

1  and  2  Bedroom  Apartments  - 

Applications  for  occupancy  are 
now  being  accepted. 

Please  contact:  The  Protectory,  Inc. 

1 89  Maple  Street 
Lawrence,  Ma  0 1 84 1 
IjSj  Tel.  682-7575 

tQilAl  HOUSING 

oppoimiiimf 

Financed  by  HUD,  202  Section  8 


WILLOW  APARTMENTS 
Lynn,  MA 

Application  being  taken  to  expand  waiting  list.  One- 
bedroom  apartments.  Located  on  Willow  St.,  minutes  from 
shopping  and  public  transportation.  Rents  for  all  units  are 
based  on  applicants’  income,  and  rents  include  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  modern  kitchens,  heat  and  electricity.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  applications,  call  or  write: 

Weston  Associates  Management  Company 
1 1  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
Tel:  227-7878 


Equal  Housing  Opportunity 
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RWCO,  INC 


Food  Service  Equipment  —  Design  —  Supplies 
Licensed  General  Contractor 


194  SOUTH  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS.  02110 


TEL.  423-1028 


REGGIE  WONG,  PRESIDENT 


§ 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
FROM 


NEPTUNE  LOBSTER  &  SEAFOODS 

supplying  your  seafood  needs  with  daily  dockside  landings  of 

FRESH  —  live  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  mussels,  scallops 
ALSO  —  the  freshest  fillets  available 
PLUS  —  other  fine  seafood  seafood  pdt’s 
PKG.  &  DELIV.  —  lobster  &  steamers  for  your  clam  bakes 
LOB’S  —  pkg.  live  in  containers  to  travel  on  Air-Land-Sea 


*»v 


For  Information  Call 

426-0961 

88  SLEEPER  STREET 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS.  02210 
Corner  of  Northern  Ave.  Bridge 


X 


HOURS 


MON.  TO  FRIDAY 

7  am  to  6  pm 

SAT  &  SUN. 

8  am  to  6  pm 


FRESH- 

LIVE  LOBSTER 
LIVE  CRABS 
FRESH  FISH 
SQUID 
SHRIMP 
OCTOPUS 


January  /February  1982 
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Chinese  Economic  Development  Council,  Inc. 

20  Hudson  Street.  Boston,  Ma.  02111 

As  the  New  Year  approaches,  our  tradition  urges  us  to  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  we  received  during  the  past  year,  our  sincere  thanks  go  to  the 
community  for  their  participation,  input  and  support,  and  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  their  direction  in  our  activities.  CEDC  is  here  to  benefit  you. 
It  is  our  hope  that  our  efforts  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  during  the  Year  of  the  Rooster. 


KitJtitStSt 

j : 

i :  j ; 

: :: : 

; : 

CEDC  Counts  On  You 
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Phone  603  888-4400 


i 


Open  Daily  11  30  a  m 
Sundays  &  Holidays  1  2  00  noon 


£  SINGAPORE 

jWlir  RESTAURANT  -  SAMPAN  LOUNGE 
Chinese  -  Polynesian  -  American  Food 


DAN  CHAN 

Pres 


Daniel  Webster  Highway 
Rte.  3  South  Nashua 
New  Hampshire 
Tel  (603)  888-4400 


Twin  City  Mall 
Fitchburg 
Massachusetts 
Tel  (617)  345-0132 


rQG 
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JAMES  HOOK  &  CO. 

LOBSTERS 

1*17  NORTHERN  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02210 
(617)  423-5500 


FLORIDA  BRANCH 
FLORIDA  LIVE  PAK  SALES 
34  HOOK  SQUARE 
MIAMI  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 
(305)  888  5706 


MAINE  BRANCH 
CHRISTMAS  COVE 
(207)  644-8517 


3BI  Z1RI  =irn-  ■  ■  -- — int= 
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EASTERN  LIVE  POULTRY 


CHICKEN 


FOWL 


PULLETS 


48  Beach  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


TEL.  HA  6-5960 


CORPORATION 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 
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Q.  W.  LUNG  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

ORIENTAL  GIFTS.  SILKS.  EMBROIDERY.  CHINAWARE. 

TEAS.  TEAK-WOOD  FURNITURES  AND  ETC. 


4M&  lit 


Tel.  (617)  426-5085  56  BEACH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 
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BEST  WISHES 
KOPLOW  TRIMMING  CO. 

29  Kneeland  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


x  m  *  w  m  ic  k  - *- 
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MIDTOWN  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 


A  professional  home  health 
care  agency  providing  super¬ 
vised  homemakers,  home  health 
aides,  and  chore  workers  in 
the  Boston  and  suburban 
Boston  areas. 


CATANIA  —  SPAGNA 
CORPORT  ATION 


PACKERS  OF  HIGHLY  REFINED  SOYBEAN  AND  PEANUT  OILS 
AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  FOOD  SERVICE  DISTRIBUTOR 

6/1  Gallon  1/5  Gallon  Drums  available  upon  request 


KENT  STREET  SOMERVILLE,  MASS.  02143 

625-3900 
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SCORE  MASTER  PRO  SHOPS 

TROPHIES 

and 

BOWLING  APPAREL 

Ten  Pin  •  Candlepin  •  Bowling  Equipment 

SCORE  MASTER  I 
244  Salem  Street 
Medford,  MA  02155 

396-0666 

SCORE  MASTER  II 
Boston  Bowl 
820  Morrissey  Blvd. 
Dorchester,  MA 
'  02122 

825-8800 


I 


I 


x 
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BOSTON  BOWL 

Open  24  Hours 


Ten  Pin  •  Candlepin  •  Billiards 
Family  Style  Restaurant  •  Game  Room 

820  Morrissey  Blvd.  Tel.  825-3800 


20  CANDLEPIN  ’ALLEYS  30  TEN  PIN  LANES 

Fun  for 
Everyone 


SWISS  HOUSE  FAMILY 
STYLE  RESTAURANT 
BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 


VIDEO-ELECTRONIC  GAMES 


BILLIARDS 

Jack  Quinn,  Manager 


TEN  PIN  LANES 

ADULT  LEAGUES  —  JR.  LEAGUES 
LEARN  TO  BOWL  CLASSES 


820  Morrissey  Boulevard  -  Boston,  MA 
825-3800 


BEST  WISHES 
FOR  A  CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


from  the 

OSTE  CHEVROLET  INC 


1065  Commonwealth  Ave 
Boston,  Mass. 


January/February  1982 
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Chinese  Community - 

lig  Sister- Big  Brother  Program 

We  Wish  You 

A  HAPPY  1 
NEW  YEAR 

Big  Sister  Assoc,  of  Greater  Boston 
1 40  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 


m 

4 


Phone:  267-4406 


Fin  i  nmi-— ---ini  inr 


II  Ell  in 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

-Hr  §1:  W\ 


l 


FROM 

EDNA  LEE 


INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  B 


191  Babcock  Street  Brookline,  MA  02 1 46 

L  Telephone  734-4385  _ 

lii 
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TAITUNG 

PHARMACY,  INC 

220 Harrison  Ave.-  Boston-  Mass.  02111 

Tel.  482 -7419 


PRESCRipTioNS 

HeaItH  &  Beauty  Aids 
School  Supplies 
HousEhold  Goods 
Filivi  PROCESsiNq 

TobACCO  &  CANdiES 

G'iFts  &  Toys 


Featuring  Theragran  and  Theragran-M 


Best  Wishes 
to  the 

Chinese  Community 


Shawmut  Banks 
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SUNG  LUNG  CO.,  INC 


150  KNEELANO  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 


PRODUCE  SUPPLIER 


MANDARIN  SZECHUEN  CUISINE 


HUNAN  CAFE 

621  Concord  Ave. 
(Fresh  Pond) 
Cambridge,  Ma.  02138 
(617)876-7001 


|jf 

* 
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HUNAN  RESTAURANT 

700  Mass.  Ave. 

(Central  Square) 
Cambridge,  Ma.  02139 
(617)876-7000 


Happy  New  Year  from  Channel  7. 


Celebrate  the  Year  of  the  Do 


>9 

with  special  Asian  cultural  traditions 

January  24 

Chinese  New  Year  celebration 

January  31 

Local  Asian  musicians 

February  7 

The  Western  influence  on  Japanese  music 

February  14 

Islamic  architecture  in  China 


Sunday  7:00  am 
Monday  2:15  am 


Host 

Gloria  Chun 


January  /February  1982 
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MING 

GARDEN 

% 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 


1262  Boylston  St. 
Brookli ne ,  MA 
232-4848 


85-91  Essex  St. 
Boston,  MA 
Tel.  (617)  482-8805 
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NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS 
FROM 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  REGION 

OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES’ 
GARMENT  WORKERS’  UNION 


Ronald  Alman 
Director 
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Great 

Chinese  food 
doesn't  need 
MSG. 

So,  we  don’t  use  it. 


QQQ 

CHINESE 

pro 

GOURMET 

30  Leonard  Street 
Belmont  Center 
Plume:  4S4 -3345 


THE  BUTCHER  BLOCK 
|  379-395  COMMERCIAL  STREET 

1  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  367-3400 

j  742-4999 
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Liberty  Bank 

The  Bank  of  Excellence 


gi|f 


Commercial  Loans 
Letters  of  Credit 
Construction  Loans 

7  School  Street,  Boston 
67  7-742-4700 

Member  FDIC 
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Best  Wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

from  the 

Chinese-American  Civic  Association,  Inc . 


Multi-Service  Center,  18  Oxford  St.,  1st  fl.,  Boston,  MA  02111 
Telephone:  426-8673  or  426-8681 


The  following  services  are  free: 

Housing/Homebuying  Assistance 
Social  Security  Assistance 
Translation 

Neighborhood  Employment  Center 
Fuel  Assistance 
Income  Tax  Assistance 
Educational  Counseling 

A  fee  is  charged  for  the  following  service: 

Immigration  Assistance 


Adult  Education  Center,  18  Oxford  St.,  3rd  fl.,  Boston,  MA  02111 
Telephone:  426-9492 

English  as  a  Second  Language  Program  for  Chinese  Adults 
English  as  a  Second  Language  Program  for  Indochinese  Refugees 
Chinese  Youth  Vocational  English  Project 


m 
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beginning  another  year , 
ten  thousand  images  renewed 


0  9  0 


